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? TRY THIS FREE 


» FOR 21 DAYS! 


WHY BE SKINNY? Gain up 
to 15 Pounds or more 


AMAZING WEIGHT GAINING 
FORMULA MAY EASILY HELP 

YOU LOOK BETTER BY ADDING 
DESIRED POUNDS AND INCHES 


Stop feeling self-conscious and embarrassed because you are thin, skinny and 
underweight due to poor or insufficient caloric intake. Stop being the guy or 
gal that everyone calls “skinny”. Stop being the guy or the gal who dreads 
summer and going to parties and socials because it means everyone will enjoy 
themselves and you won't. Don't be a wallflower because you have a figure 
like a broomstick! Gain more weight! MAIL COUPON NOW! WHY BE SKINNY? 
Now you can quickly put on pound after pound and more so fast it will amaze 
you. Like magic skinny, broomstick figures fill out all over the body into a 
beautiful new “look” that wins popularity! You will find that gaining the weight 
you have always wanted may be easier than you think... and may change 
your whole outlook on life—you can not tell unless you try! 


Try amazing Plus-Weight —Scientifically formulated, PLUS-WEIGHT. It 
a is saturated with nutritive weight-gaining calories and quick energy elements. 

HERE'S WHY YOUR CHECK OR MONEY ORDER WILL Delicious, you drink it like a malted milk, easy to digest and convert into wanted 
NOT BE DEPOSITED FOR 21 DAYS AFTER YOUR pounds, if used as directed for caloric intake, without pads, exercise, or fishy- 

4 PLUS-WEIGHT IS MAILED! tasting oils. Plus-Weight will give you those extra calories you may need to 
That'll give you plenty of time to receive PLUS-WEIGHT gain wanted pounds and inches of most desired weight. . . Results are often 

and test it thoroughly and see how it works! If you're 4mazing—you can't tell unless you try! ya 


not thrilled with your weight gain just send it back within 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


SS 


21 days and your UNCASHED CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
will be in the return mail! Ever heard of a Weight Gaining 
offer like that! No! But that's how sure we are you will 
be delighted with your weight gained when you use 


»f PLUS WEIGHT! SEND FOR PLUS WEIGHT TODAY! 
| PLUS-WEIGHT CO., Dept. 119 


GAINS OF UP TO 15 POUNDS Jj 160 Amherst Street, East Orange, New Jersey 07019 i 
AND MORE ARE POSSIBLE!* 


Plus-Weight can reinforce varied weight-maintaining meals with 
Sufficient calories to add weight every month, depending on the | 


I | want to gain weight as fast as possible and stop being skinny. | can’t wait i 
to see if Plus-Weight will do all you say it will do. If | am disappointed in the I 
slightest, | will return the unused portion for refund as per your guarantee. 


amount of Plus-Weight you use. And, as weight is gained, you | (Sorry no C.0.D.) q 
should look better and lose that thin-skinny appearance. Hips, | enclose $2.98 plus 50¢ postage & handling for trial tasting size. | 
thighs, cheeks, bustline and body all should develop (if ugly skin- [Mf | enclose $7 50 plus 50¢ postage & handling for regular size 

niness —or scrawniness —is not due to endocrine or gland dis- I | enclose $14.98 plus 50¢ postage & handling for large economy size. Hy 


function, which relatively few are). Remember-the more Plus-Weight | 
you take and the more of the right kind of food you eat, the faster | Nam 

and greater should be the weight gain you achieve. So stop being il a ——————— | 
self-conscious and embarrassed —and don't be skinny and thin Address 

because of poor eating habits —and caloric deficiency — start us- | . 

ing Plus-Weight now — mail coupon today! i City State 
“If you are up to 15 pounds or more underweight due to caloric 
deficiency and poor eating habits you can put on up to 15 pounds 
or more if you take Plus-Weight as directed and follow the instruc- O 5lbs.0 10lbs.6 15|bs.c 20lbs.c 25 lbs. or more. 
tions you get with your Plus-Weight. Don’t wait — mail coupon now PLEASE ADD 50¢ FOR POSTAGE AND HANDLING. 

-- + your money will be refunded in full if not 100% delighted with 
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I 
your weight gain after 30 days! [ MONEY BACK GUARANTEE COUPON «= o_ 
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For our research department = i 
Check the amount of weight you want to gain. i 
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The complete story of the : == 


AIRWAR _ ... & 
1939-1945 


Now-in TWO GIANT VOLUMES 
worth $39.80 in pub. ed. 


U.S. Air Force Photo 
9134, 


Navy Dept., ¥ } aie 
National x : . 
Archives 


All about the men who fought the war... the planes 
they flew... the cities they bombed... the ships 
they sank. Over 700 photos—including FULL COLOR! 


AIRWAR! 750 pages of exciting air combat—from 
the Nazi blitz of Poland to the fall of Japan, Tlus- 
trated with 700 allied and enemy photos. 


Join brave, scrappy pilots on eve: major 
bombing mission over Europe and the Pacific... on 
strategic sorties, strafing runs, convoy escorts, 
carrier take-offs, submarine hunts. 

Here are the sights and sounds of the “war in the sky”... the 
hit-and-run dogfights of “Operation Shoestring” ... the daring runs 
over Ploesti and Schweinfurt . . . Doolittle’s bold raid on Tokyo 

.. desperate Kamikaze attacks ... the Marianas “Turkey Shoot” 
.. the final rout of Goering’s proud Luftwaffe. 


Discover how England’s last 50 “‘patched-up” fighters helped win 
the Battle of Britain. * How U.S. bomber co-pilot Allan Ward 
actually crawled out along his plane’s wing—in mid- flight—to put 
out an engine fire .. . and lived to tell about it. » How the allies used 
weird barrel-shaped bombs that “skipped” along water’s Ae 
burst against Ruhr Valley dams—and flooded German war oe 
for miles around. « How Pacific ace Richard Bong passed t 
“kill” score of WWI hero Eddie Rickenbacker and received ae 
special award from Gen. Douglas MacArthur—a case of Coca-Cola! 


EXTRA FEATURE 


Beautiful full-color plates of 
allied and enemy aircraft drawn 


2 These two giant volumes are 814 x 11 inches, The 9,000-word 
index puts, at your fingertips, detailed accounts of every major air 
battle, bombing raid, fighter ace and aircraft from 
1939 to V-J Day in 1945, AIRWAR retails for 
$39.80 in original publisher’s editions. 
Take both volumes, if you wish, as two 
of your 4 introductory books—all for 
only 98¢ plus we and handling, 
ip. Send no money. 
Mail coupon to Military Book Club, 
Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


> 


0059. 0. Jerusalem! Larry 
Collins. Dominique Lapierre, 
200 Jews defend ‘‘dream”’ 
from 5 armies. Pub. ed. $10 
1495. The Game of the Foxes, 
Ladislas Farago. Story of Ger- 
manespionageinU.S. and Brit- 
ain in WWII. Pub. ed. $11.95 


1701. History of the Second 
World War. Basil Liddell Hart. 
Every major battle on land, 
sea, inthe air. Pub. ed. $12.50 
2428. The Rising Sun. John 
Toland. Inside Imperial Japan. 
Over 60 rare photos. 2 books, 
counts as one. Pub, ed. $12.95 
3590. Inside the Third Reich, 
Albert Speer. ‘| recommend 
...Without reservation,” N.Y. 
Times. Pub. ed. $12.50 
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8714. The Two-Ocean War. 
Samuel Eliot Morison. Story 
of U.S. Navy in action from 
1939 to V-J Day. Pub. ed. $15 


8730. Mao Tse-tung on Guer- 
rilla Warfare. Trans|. by Gen. 
Samuel B. Griffith. Communist 
“handbook.” Pub. ed, $4.95 


8748. The First Day on the 
Somme. Martin Middlebrook. 
“Easy” battle ends with 60,- 
000 casualties! Pub. ed. $8. 95 
8755. Flying Fortress. Edward 
Jablonski. The B-17s and the 
men who flew them. 400 al- 
bum photos. Pub. ed. $10.95 
8797. Naval War Against Hit- 
ler. Donald Macintyre. How 
German‘‘seawolves” were out- 
smarted in WWII. Pub.ed. $10 


The Military Book Club offers its own complete, hardbound editions, 
sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even more. 


8813. Strategy, 2nd Rev. Ed. 
B.H. Liddell Hart. Classic book 
on warfare. Strategists from 
490 BC to Hitler. Pub. ed. $10 


8854, tron Coffins. Herbert A. 
Werner. German U-boat cap- 
tain's memoirs of submarine 
warfarein WWII, Pub.ed.$7,95 
9092. On War. von Clausewitz. 
The book that ‘educated’ 
generals from Grant to Hitler 
on how to win wars, Spec. ed. 
9100. The Art of War. A. H. 
Jomini. Famous study of mili- 
tary strategy, written in 1883 
and still used, Pub, ed. $15.50 
9134, Airwar. E. Jablonski. 
Story of air combat in WWII. 
700 photos, 2 vol. set counts 
as 2 books. Pub. ed. $39.80 


to exact scale. Includes the B-17, 
P-40 Tomahawk (Flying Tiger), Mitsu- 
bishi Zero, Messerschmitt 109, F6F Hell- 

cat, P-38 Lightning, P-51 Mustang, 


Corsair... plus many 


others, Each print a col- 


lector’s choice! 
aoe 
The Military Book Club invites you to take 


_ Any 4 books 


An usted sayfa rover ne Secs Wm 


» for only 98¢ 


if you join now and agree to accept only 4 
selections or alternates during the next two years 


Dept. CL-353, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Please accept my application for membership in the 
Military Book Club and send me the 4 books whose 
numbers I have printed in the boxes below. Bill me only 
98¢, plus shipping and handling, for all 4. (NOTE: 2-Volume set of AIR 
WAR-counts as 2 books and cannot be ordered individually.) 

About every 4 weeks, send me the Club‘s bulletin, Battles and 
Leaders, describing the next Featured Selection and a varia, of Alter- 
nate choices. If I wish to receive the Featured Selection, 1 need do 
nothing; it will be shipped to me automatically. Whenever 1 prefer an 
Alternate, or no book at all, I will notify you by the date specified by 
returning the convenient form always provided. 

I need take only 4 Selections or Alternates during the next two years, 
and may resign any time thereafter. The prices of books offered will aver- 
age 30% below prices of publishers’ editions, plus a modest shipping 
and handling charge. 

NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I may return the entire 
introductory package within 10 days. Membership will be canceled and 
I will owe nothing. 


NOTE 
If you select 2-Volume AIR WAR heal a] 


set, write 9134 In two boxes, then 
choose 2 more books. : ie 


IS ss 
Miss (please print) 


eee y_ ee 
Members accepted in USA and Canada anly—Canadian members 94.14, 
LY will be Il be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in Canada. Aa! 
eS ee 
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ASEBALL’73 


“| FEEL MORE a part of this team 
than any other place I’ve been.” 
—Dick Allen, Chicago White Sox. 


FEATURE ARTICLE 


DICK ALLEN: What It Takes To Keep 
Him Happy—And Why He’s Worth It 


AMERICAN LEAGUE OUTLOOK i 


WESTERN DIVISION EASTERN DIVISION 


Oakland Athletics Detroit Tigers 
Chicago White Sox Boston Red Sox 
Minnesota Twins Baltimore Orioles 
Kansas City Royals New York Yankees 
California Angels Cleveland Indians 
Texas Rangers Milwaukee Brewers 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OUTLOOK 


WESTERN DIVISION EASTERN DIVISION 
Cincinnati Reds Pittsburgh Pirates 
Houston Astros Chicago Cubs 

Los Angeles Dodgers New York Mets 
Atlanta Braves St. Louis Cardinals 
San Francisco Giants ....52 Montreal Expos 

San Diego Padres Philadelphia Phillies 


1972 STATISTICAL LEADERS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Editor PAUL DURKIN 

Art Editor IRIS SLIKERMAN 

Contributing Editors MURRAY CHASS, HY GOLDBERG, BILL QUINN 
Photographic Art EUGENE WITAL hs 
Cover Photo MALCOLM W. EMMONS 

Art Director AUGUSTINE PENNETTO 


BASEBALL/1973. Published at Sparta, Ill. 62286 by Dell Publishing Co., Inc. Executive and 
Editorial Offices, 750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Copyright, © 1973, Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
Helen Meyer, president. Carl W. Tobey, executive vice president. Barney O'Hara, advertising director. 
International copyright secured under the provisions of Revised Convention for Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Arts. All rights reserved under Buenos Aires Convention. Dell advertising offices, 750 
Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017, phone YU 6-6300; 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60611, 
phone 467-6511. Advertising representatives: The Dawson Co., 5995 S.W. 71st St., South Miami, 
Fla. 33143; The Dawson Co., 3009 Lookout PI., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30305; Whaley-Simpson Co., 
6725 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90028; Whaley-Simpson Co., 580 Washington St., Suite 305, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94111. Single copy 60 cents. 


to-life 


BASEBALL GAME | 


e PITCHING e HITTING e FIELDING 
e RUNNING © MANAGING 


Easy to play, real thrilling, exciting 
baseball with STRAT-O-Martic. 480 big 
league players perform according to 
their actual abilities and your mana- 
gerial decisions. 


You, the manager, not only decide line- 
ups, insert pinch-hitters, pinch-runners, 
and relief pitchers, play your infield “in 
or deep,” and make defensive changes 
at any time, but also call for the sacri- 
fice, steal, hit-and-run, and squeeze- 
play. All strategy moves are possible 
with STRAT-O-MATIC. 

You have real control over all 480 
major league players — who actually 
hit, pitch, field, and run according to 
their baseball abilities. 

Each player has truly individual quali- 
ties. He slumps and goes into hot 
streaks, performs heroics and commits 
errors. With Strat-O-Matic all quali- 
ties of a ballplayer are realistic. 


If you like baseball, you'll 
love to play STRAT-O-MATIC 


Se 
Get the entire story. Mail coupon for 


a colorful FREE BROCHURE contain- 
ing complete information and FREE 
SAMPLES today! Offer limited. Don’t 


See 


Here are just a few of the 


FANS RAVE hundreds of letters we re- 


ceive every week, from base- 
ball fans aged 8 to 80, from coast to coast! 


STRAT-O-MATIC BASEBALL is the best 
baseball game I ever have had. Kids swamp 
over the back porch to play this game! Boy, 
it is a lot of fun! Thank you for making such 
a wonderful game. —P.C., Attleboro, Mass. 


Just like real baseball. It is fun to play. 

—G. V., Cincinnati, O. 
As close to realism as one can get and there- 
fore far more superior to other competing 
baseball games. —F.T., Manila, P.TI. 


Although it’s fantastically realistic, it’s also 
very simple to play. -4. F., Los Angeles, Calif. 


I’m one hundred percent satisfied with it. The 
game provides hours of fun for me and my 
friends. It’s very realistic, and true to life. 
—C.H., Lanett, Ala. 
The best baseball game. It is realistic and yet 
not too difficult to play. 
—P. M., Port Huron, Mich. 
Thank you for creating such an exciting yet 
realistic game and putting a shine to what 
might have been a boring summer. 
—wN. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Boys are waiting in line to play the game! 
—A. H., Chicago, Ill. 
It has given me more pleasure than any other 


game. —S.E., Rossville, Ind. 


The most exciting and fun game ever. 
—L.S., Boston, Mass. 
It is so stupendous, words can’t explain. 
—J.R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—J. E., Miami, Fla. 


Has given me more enjoyment than I have 
ever had from any one thing in my entire life. 
It’s worth its weight in gold. As I love base- 
ball, this game gives me something enjoyable 


Best on the market. 


to do during the off seasons as well as during 
the season. —S.C., Temple City, Calif. 
delay. Write today while supply lasts! 


STRAT-O-MATIC GAME CO., Inc., 82A S. Bayles Ave., Port Wash., N.Y. 11050 
SOHOSOHSHOSHSHSHSHHHSHHHHSHHOSHHHHHSHOHHHSH88GO 
STRAT-O-MATIC GAME CO., Inc., Dept. 901, 82A S. Bayles Ave., Port Washington, N.Y., 11050 
° Send exciting FREE STRAT-O-MATIC Baseball Game offer and samples. 
| enclose 10 cents in coin or stamps to cover postage and handling. 
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DICK ALLEN 


What It ahs 


@ One night, before the Chicago White Sox played the New York Yankees last 
season, a large golden egg resided on a shelf in Dick Allen’s cubicle in the White 
Sox clubhouse. An object of merriment among the Chicago players, the 

golden egg was awarded periodically to a player who made a bone-headed play 

ina game. No one, however, could remember (CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 


1972 AMERICAN LEAGUE PITCHERS’ SUMMARY 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 
Games Perry Wood Lolich Bahnsen Hunter Palmer Ryan Holtzman Coleman Cuellar 
won 24 24 22 21 21 21 19 19 19 18 
Games Stottlemyre Dobson Blyleven Drago McNally Wood Perry Ryan Three tied 
lost 18 18 17 17 17 7 16 16 with 15 
W-L pct. Hunter Odom Ticnt Palmer Nelson Kline Holtzman Wright Lolich Perry 
(16 decisions) 750 (21-7) .714 (15-6) .714 (15-6) -677 (21-10) .647 (11-6) -640 (16-9) .633 (19-11) -621 (18-11) -611 (22-14) .600 (24-16) 
E.R. A. Tiant Perry Hunter Palmer Nelson Poul Ryan Kline Lolich Wood 

1.91 1.92 2.04 2.07 2.08 2.17 2.28 2.40 2,50 2.51 
Games Linblad Fingers Granger Forster LaRoche Seebach Pina Lyle Panther Scherman 
pitched 66 65 63 62 62 61 60 59 58 57 
Complete Perry Lolich Ryan Wood Palmer Cuellar Hunter Holtzman Wright Two tied 
games 29 23 20 20 18 17 16 16 15 with 13 
Innings Wood Perry Lolich Hunter Blyleven Ryan Coleman Palmer Dobson Holtzman 
pitched 377 343 327 295 287 284 280 274 268 265 
Hits Wood Lolich Peterson Bahnsen Tiant Perry Stottlemyre Blyleven Holtzman Pattin 
off 325 282 270 263 253 253 250 247 232 232 
Bases on Ryan Coleman Hand Woodson Odom Broberg Stottlemyre May Perry Wright 
boils 157 110 103 101 87 85 85 82 82 80 
Strikeouts Ryan Lolich Perry Blyleven Coleman Bradley Wood Hunter. Palmer May 

329 250 234 228 222 209 193 191 184 169 
Shutouts Ryan Wood Stottlemyre Tiant Nelson Hunter Perry Five tied 

9 8 7 6 6 5 5 with 4 


1972 AMERICAN LEAGUE BATTERS’ SUMMARY 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 
Batting Carew Piniella R. Allen May Rudi Scheinblum Mayberry Fisk Otis Two tied 
average 318 .312 ___ +308 .308 .305 .300 .298 .293 .293 with 292 
Times Campaneris Alomar Rodriguez Rudi Murcer Piniella Thompson Oliver Nettles Three tied 
at bat 625 610 601 593 585 574 573 572 557 with 556 
Runs Murcer Rudi Harper R. Allen Tovar Companeris May White Otis Smith 
102 94 92 90 86 85 §3 76 = 75 75 
Hits Rudi Piniella Murcer Carew Cc. May Thompson Otis Scott Oliver Three tied 
181 179 171 170 16) 158 158 154 154 with 150 
Doubles Piniella Rudi Murcer Horper White Otis Fisk R. Allen Nettles Chambliss 
33 32 30 29 29 28 28 28 28 27 
Triples Fisk Rudi Blair Kelly Murcer Carew Thompson Tovar Stanley Five tied 
9 9 8 7 6 6 6 6 with 5 
Homers R. Allen Murcer Epstein Killebrew R. Jackson Mayberry Darwin Cash Fisk Three tied 
37 33 26 26 25 25 22 22 22 with 21 
Total Murcer R. Allen Rudi Mayberry Piniella Fisk Oliver Scott R, Jackson May 
bases 314 305 288 255 253 246 246 246 236 = 229 
Runs R. Allen Mayberry Murcer Scott Powell Darwin Bando Oliver Three tied 
batted in W3 100 96 88 81 80 77 76 with 75 
Stolen Campaneris Nelson Patek Kelly Otis Harper Averbach Baylor May White 
bases 52 5) 33 32 28 25 24 24 23 23 


(972 AMERICAN LEAGUE CLUB SUMMARY 


Royals Yankees Red Sox Twins Angels Athletics White Sox Tigers Brewers Indions Orioles Rangers 
Batting average +255 «249 +248 .244 ~242 .240 .238 = .237 -235 .234 +229 +217 
Runs 580 557 640 537 454 604 566 558 493 472 519 461 
Opponents’ runs 545 527 620 535 533 457 538 514 595 519 430 628 
Hits 1317 1288 1289 1277 1249 1248 1208 1206 1204 1220 1153 1092 
Doubles 220 201 229 182 171 195 170 179 167 187 193 166 
Triples 26 24 34 31 26 29 28 32 22 18 29 17 
Home runs 78 103 124 93 78 134 108 122 88 + 91 100 56 
Opponents’ home runs 85 87 101 105 90 96 94 101 116 123 85 92 
Total bases 1823 1846 1958 1800 1706 1903 1758 1815 1679 1716 1704 1460 
Runs batted in 547 526 594 506 420 565 528 531 461 440 483 424 
Stolen bases 85 71 66 53 57 87 100 17 64 50 78 126 
Fielding average 981 978 -978 +974 980 979 fi 984 977 98) -983 «972 
Errors 116 134 130 159 114 130 SS Leos 139 116 100 166 
Double plays 164 179 142 133 132 146 136 132 146 157 151 147 
CG pitched 44 35 48 37 57 42 36 46 37 47 62 1 
Shutout victories 16 19 20 17 18 23 14 W 14 13 20 8 
Shutout defeats 15 7 rh 14 20 8 19 15 20 17 14 27 
Opponents struck out +801 625 918 838 1000 862 936 952 739 846 789 868 
Times struck out 711 689 858 905 850 886 991 793 868 762 935 926 
Team E.R.A. 3.24 3.05 3.48 2.84 3.06 2.58 3.12 2.96 3.45 2.95 2.53 3.53 
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MARTY 
GLICKMAN 


10a SUPER JETS 

The unbelievable story of a team 
and a quarterback by the name of 
Joe Namath. 

1) SANFRANCISCO 49/ERS 
From Frankie Albert fo John 
Brodie. The tumultuous quarter- 
century story of the great moments 
and players. 

12 1970: YEAR OF THE BIRDS 
The World Champion Baltimore 
Orioles and all the play-by-play 
excitement. Brooks, Frank, Boog 
and all the rest. A baseball buff’s... 
must! 

13 BATTLING BUCS 
Murtaugh’s Marauders make this 
aibum an excitihg “happening.”’ The 
Story of a hard fought séason and a 
division title, 

14 NFL THE FIRST5S0 YEARS 
This two-record set chronicles the 
exciting half century of pig-skin 
play. A football collector’s dream 
come true, (Counts as 2 records) 
5 PHOENIX SUNS 

It's a whole new ball game. The 
story of the salar five and their 
second season rise into a play-off 


Spot. 
16 MIRACLE METS 


From Marvelous Mery to a 
Miracle... that's the story of the 
"Amazin’’’ World Champion New 
York Mets, a team thal excited a 


nation, 
7 ST.LOUIS BLUES 


The second season excitement story 


18 GOAL; BRUINS 

Bobby Orr, Phil Esposito and all the 
World Champion Stanley Cup 
winners. The greatest excitement 
Since the invention of the puck, 


9 BIG RED MACHINE 

What a team, what a Bench. The 
team that excited a nation with all- 
pro play. The story of the Cincinnati 
Reds’ drive to a NL pennant. 

20 60'S SPORTS HIGHLIGHTS 
Here on the album are the greatest 
moments in all sports for the 
greatest decade in history. Narrated 
by Curt Gowdy. 

21 HAIL TO THE CHIEFS 
Hank Stram‘s World Champion 
Kansas City Chiefs in this super 
record of the Super Bow! Champs 
led by Len ‘The Cool’* Dawson. 

22 NEW YORK’S KNICKS 

The World Champion New York 
Knickerbockers in an exciting play- 
by-play documentary. The Super 
Five and the Minute Men. 


Enclosed, find$ 


NAME, 
ADDRESS 
ciTy 


STATE 


ZIPCODE 


DALLAS COMBO) 
SEPCRST IS 
ww am 


23. RISE OF THE RANGERS 

New York's great Rangers and their 
determined rise to the Stanley Cup 
Play-offs. It's all here for you to 
relive ...it’s the rise of the Rangers. 
24 COLTS STAMPEDE 

The play-by-play story of the 1968 
NFL champion. Of a man named 
Morrall and the gallop to the Coastal! 
and Western crowns, 

25 MILWAUKEE BUCKS 

The story of team excitement... of 
Lew Alcindor and the Big ‘0,'' 
Oscar Robertson... the success story 
of the Milwaukee Bucks’ drive to 
NBA greatness. 

26 IMPOSSIBLE DREAM 
The Broadway melody that became 
the theme song of the Boston Red 
Sox. The story of the American 
League’s champion “Cardiac Kids.’’ 
27 THE YEAR OF THE TIGER 

This album tells the story of a team, 
and of a city that Was touched by 
baseball’s great impact. The ‘68 Ai. 


Buy one or more Fleetwood Instant 
Replay record aloum 
for $398each,or3 for HO, 
&get this ALBUM FREE. 


Champion Detroit Tigers. 

28 THE PACKERS’ GLORY YEARS 
The monumental documentary of a 
record-setting team from Green 
Bay, Wisconsin and its coach, the 
late, great, Vince Lombardi. 

29 THE RECORD BREAKERS 

The story of the greatest NHL 
record-team of all time. Stories, 
interviews and both regular season 
and Stanley Cup action. Orr, 
Esposito, Bucyk and the Bruins in 
the most exciting of all hockey 
albums. Narrated by Fred Cusick. 
30 HAVLICEK STOLE THE BALL 

A decade of moments with the 
winningest of all NBA clubs, the 
Boston Celtics, Auerbach, Cousy, 
Russell, Havlicek and more. 

a COLTS CRUSADE 

All the excitement of a world cham- 
pionship year. O'Brien’s Winning field 
goal and play-by-play action from 
opening day to the last round-up! 


(*NFL-THE FIRST 50 YEARS counts as 2 records @$7.96 or $11.90 tape) 


for album(s) checked @ $3.98 each, 3 for $10. 
[) RECORD ALBUM [)CARTRIDGE [)CASSETTE Tapes are $5.95. 


get '7] Highlights FREE. 


111213 1415 16 17 16 19 20 


21 22 23:24 25 26 27 28 29 30 3) 32 


of the Blues’ rise to a division title 
and a Stanley Cup play-off spot. 
Play-by-play action and interviews. 


es ee 


® ' 
Send To: mirobar sales Newmans nie 10022. ne 
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1972 NATIONAL LEAGUE PITCHERS’ SUMMARY 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 
Games Carlton Seaver Jenkins Osteen Sutton Blass Gibson Pappas Four tied 
won 27 21 20 20 19 19 19 17 with 16 
Games Arlin Singer Marichal Greif Wise Reed McAnally Cleveland Reynolds Four tied 
lost 21 16 16 16 16 15 15 15 15 with 14 
W-L pct. Nolan Carlton Pappas Blass John Ellis Sutton Bryant Dierker Osteen 
(16 decisions) -750 (15-5) -730 (27-10) .708 (17-7) -704 (19-8) -688 (11-5) -682 (15-7) -679 (19-9) -667 (14-7) .652 (15-8) -645 (20-11) 
E.R. A. Carlton Nolan Sutton Matlack Gibson Blass Osteen Wilson Ellis Pappas 

1.98 1.99 2.08 2.32 2.46 2.48 2.64 2.68 2.71 2.77 
Games Marshall Borbon Ross Ray Giusti McGraw R. Hernandez Brewer Twitchell Three tied 
pitched 65 62 60 54 54 54 53 5) 49 with 48 
Complete Carlton Gibson Jenkins Wise Sutton Niekro Osteen Four tied 
games 30 23 23 20 18 7 14 with 13 
Innings Carlton Jenkins Niekro Gibson Sutton Wise Seaver Osteen Stoneman Two tied 
pitched 346 289 282 278 273 269 262 252 251 with 250 
Hits Carlton Niekro Jenkins Wise Osteen Cleveland Roberts Blass Gibson Reed 
off 257 254 253 250 232 229 227 227 226 222 
Bases on Arlin Kirby Torrez Stoneman Norman Gibson Carlton McDowell Blass Reuss 
balls 122 116 103 102 88 88 87 86 84 83 } 
Strikeouts Carlton Seaver Sutton Gibson Jenkins Kirby Wilson Matlack Norman Niekro 

310 249 208 208 184 175 172 169 167 164 
Shutouts Sutton Carlton Norman Dierker Jenkins Eight tied . 

9 8 6 5 5 with four = 

1972 NATIONAL LEAGUE BATTERS’ SUMMARY 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 
Batting B. Williams Garr Boker Cedeno Watson Oliver Brock Rose Simmons Sento 
average 333 -325 321 -320 «312 312 311 307 -303 +302 
Times Rose Brock Davis Simmons B. Williams Oliver Cedeno Gorr Morgan Watson 
at bat 645 621 615 594 574 565 559 554 552 548 
Runs Foli Morgan Bonds Wynn Bailey Rose Cedeno McCarver Cardenal B. Williams 

130 122 118 117 114 107 103 96 96 95 
Hits Rose Brock 8. Williams Garr Simmons Cedeno Davis Oliver Watson Tolan 

198 193 191 180 180 179 178 176 71 171 
Doubles Cedeno Montanez Simmons B. Williams Luzinski T. Perez Fuentes L. May Rose Two tied 

39 39 36 34 33 33 33 31 31 with 29 
Triples Bowa Rose Brock Cedeno Sanguillen Eight tied 

13 in 8 8 8 with 7 
Homers Bench Colbert B. Williams Aaron Stargell Kingman L. May E. Williams Bonds Wynn 

40 38 37 34 33 29 29 28 26 24 
Total B. Williams Cedeno Bench L. May Colbert Bonds Simmons Stargell Davis Rose 
bases 348 300 291 290 286 279 276 276 271 269 
Runs Bench B. Williams Stargell Colbert lL. May Simmons T. Perez Wynn Rader Oliver 
batted in 125 122 112 WW 98 96 90 90 90 89 
Stolen Brock Morgan Bonds Tolan Garr Cordenal Hernandez Metzger ‘ Davis Two tied 
bases 63 58 44 42 25 25 24 23 20 with 17 
Fe — a se i 

Pirates Cardinals Braves Astros Cubs Dodgers Reds Giants Phillies Expos Padres Mets 

Batting average 274 -260 258 -258 257 -256 -251 .244 +236 234 .227 +225 
Runs 691 568 628 708 685 584 707 662 503 513 488 528 
Opponents’ runs 512 600 730 636 567 527 557 649 635 ‘. 609 665 578 
Hits 1505 1383 1363 1359 1346 1349 1317 1281 1240 1205 1181 1154 
Doubles 251 214 186 233 206 178 214 211 200 156 168 175 
Triples 47 42 7 38 40 39 44 36 36 22 38 31 
Home runs : 110 70 144 134 133 98 124 150 98 91 102 105 
Opponents’ home runs 90 87 155 114 112 83 129 130 117 103 121 118 
Total bases 2180 1891 2015 2070 2031 1899 1991 2014 1806 1678 1731 1706 
Runs batted in 654 518 593 660 634 543 650 600 469 462 452 490 * 
Stolen bases 49 104 46 1 69 82 140 123 42 68 78 4) 
Fielding average .978 977 974 -980 979 -974 -982 .974 -981 978 -976 -980 
Errors 136 141 156 116 132 161 110 156 116 133 144 W5 
Double plays 171 146 130 150 147 145 143 Wg 142 141 146 122 
CG pitched 39 64 40 38 54 50 25 44 43 39 39 32 
Shutout defeats 14 14 17 9 10 12 7 15 13 20 17 16 
Shutout victories 15 13 4 14 19 23 15 8 13 W 17 12 
Opponents struck out 838 912 732 971 824 857 806 771 927 888 960 1059 
Times struck out 871 793 770 907 815 786 914 964 930 828 976 990 
Team ERA 2.81 3.42 4.27 3.77 3.22 2.78 3.21 3.69 3.66 3.59 3.77 3.26 


AN EXPERT ANSWERS 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


ABOUT MUSCLES 


Our files show that thousands of readers like yourself 
want to build bulging muscles and achieve real physical 
power like their favorite athletic champions. How to go about 
it? We decided to ask an expert, Dave Prowse, 3-times British 
Weightlifting champion and leading fitness expert. Here are 


his answers. 


What does it take to build 
= muscles? 


A Basically, it takes exercise. 
«= Almost any exercise will help 
to develop at least some of your 
muscles if you keep at it long 
enough and hard enough. 


Q Isn’t there an easier way? 
2 


Yes, There is one outstand- 

* ingly effective training method 

that is also fast and easy—the one 

I use and recommend—the new 
Bullworker system. 


1] What's that? 


The Bullworker is a revolu- 
* tionary new muscle-building 
exerciser based on Isometrics, the 
science that increases strength up 
to four times faster than conven- 
tional methods. In my opinion, it’s 
the most advanced training system 
in the world today. Many lead- 
ing athletes use it: World-famous 
Heavyweight Boxer Muhammad 
Ali, World Heavyweight Judo 
Champion Wim Ruska, and Cyc- 
ling Champion Eddy Merckx, to 
name only a few. 


Q How long does Bullworker 
* training take? 


Jack Barclay, 
junior Mr. Europe 
shows the kind of 
results he achieved 
with Isometric 
Bullworker training. 


A Bullworker provides absolute- 
* ly the fastest kind of exercise 
possible. In fact, an introduction 
training program takes only 70 
seconds a day. No other system — 
weightlifting, pulleys, or strenuous 
calisthenics —can give you results 
so quickly and easily. On the con- 
trary, many old-fashioned meth- 
ods take hours of sweaty, boring 
work each day...and it’s often 
months before you begin to see 
improvements. Busy professional 
athletes and champions don’t have 
time for that. Nobody does. 


Q How long does it take before 
= you begin getting results? 
A With the Bullworker, you can 
" actually begin to see and 
measure the positive results right 
from the very first day! Thanks to 
a built-in measuring device called 
the Powermeter. After every ex- 
ercise you just check the reading 
to see exactly how much your 
strength has increased from the 
day before. There’s no guesswork 
involved. Isometric Bullworker 
training can increase your power 
at the amazing rate of up to 4% 
per week! That means a 50% in- 
crease in strength in the first three 
months alone. And I’ve known 
many young men who have gone 
on to double and eyen triple their 
strength, 


Q What do those figures mean in 
= visual terms? 


A They mean that in as little as 
* 14 days you can actually begin 
to see muscle growth in a mirror 
and verify it with a tape measure. 
Every week thereafter brings ever 
faster growth. 


Built-in Powermeter 
You can actually measure your 
musclepower g-r-o-w-i-n-g 
from the very first day. 


- '50) | 


Q But to get such impressive re- 
= sults, don't you have to work 
very hard? 
A Absolutely not. That’s the 
* outstanding advantage of Iso- 
metric training... it’s so amazingly 
easy! Each “Static-power” Iso- 
metric exercise takes only 7 sec- 
onds, and you barely have to 
move. It’s not even necessary to 
disrobe. The Bullworker is so light 
and compact, it can be used al 
home, in the office, anywhere... 
even while watching TY! It’s a 
great improvement over bulky, ex- 
pensive weights, bicycle machines, 
pulleys, etc. 


Dave Prowse, 3-time 
British Weightlifting 
champion, demonstrates 
a super-effective 
7-second exercise for 
building powerful 
biceps .. using the 

new Bullworker with 
built-in powermeter. 


Can Bullworker training even 

* develop bodies which are weak 
and skinny, or fat and flabby? 

A Definitely! It’s been proven by 

* thousands of men of every 
shape, size and age all over the 
world. Bullworker training helps 
transform weak, thin arms into rip- 
pling, muscular pillars of strength, 
build broad,. powerful shoulders, 
turn flat, shallow chests into deep, 
manly ones, forge loose stomach 
flab into steel-hard, well-defined 
muscle... build that “V” shape of 
a real athlete, develop sturdy, con- 
toured thighs and calves....And 
all this in record time! 

What’s more, I’ve known 
skinny, shy fellows who, after just 
a few short weeks with Bullworker, 
turned into real go-getters ...every 
inch a man... bowling girls over 
with their dynamism, confidence, 
and new found power! You really 
have to see the remarkable effects 
of Bullworker for yourself to be- 
lieve them! 


How can our readers find out 
* more about the Bullworker, 
perhaps actually try it for them- 
selves? 
A I understand that the Bull- 
* worker distributor in the USA 
is now making it available—free 
—on a two week home-trial basis 
in order-to introduce it to the gen- 
eral public. If your readers are in- 
terested in developing their bodies, 
in building muscles and strength 
faster than ever before possible, 
I suggest that they contact the US 
distributor for fult details. 


© BULLWORKER SERVICE, 
201 Lincoln Blvd., Middlesex, New Jersey 08846 144 
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| FREE 


Name 
Street 


City. 


State 


Canada: Home delivery duty paid. Ask for FREE booklet. 


BULLWORKER SERVICE 
Dept. BW-614 


201 Lincoln Blvd., Middlesex, New Jersey 08846 


I Please send me my FREE full color brochure 
BOOKLET about BULLWORKER 2 without obligation. No 
1 salesman will call. 


Age 
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< Athletics’ Manager Dick Williams 


Can Oakland Beat John Bench And The Reds Again? 


Will Steve Carlton Win 27 In Your N. L? 


How Far Can Rich Allen Carry Your White Sox? 
Manage Them All and Find Out with the 


APBA MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL GAME 


If you like baseball, you'll like this game. It is the original 
dice-activated personnel baseball game, and it gives you the 
opportunity to manage each of the 24 big-league clubs on your 
table-top. The most minute details of baseball are reproduced, 
from player ejections to rainouts. You'll find everything from 
home runs to triple plays to balks occurring with the same fre- 
quency as in real life. 


You can enjoy having the offensive firepower of the Pirates 
working for you, or you can suffer, like Billy Martin or Eddie 
Kasko, through the pressure of the wild 1972 A. L. East scramble. 

And, as a manager in APBA baseball, you are not simply a 
figurehead. YOU select the lineup, make pitching changes, call 
for pinchhitters and pinchrunners, and make defensive substi- 
tutions in the late innings. You decide when to sacrifice and 
hit-and-run, and whether to gamble or play it safe on the bases. 
On defense, you decide when to issue intentional walks and 
whether to play your infield up or back when an opposing runner 
reaches third. Your job won't be easy—you'll even have to juggle 
your lineup, like Charlie Fox or Dick Williams, when a player like 
Willie McCovey or Reggie Jackson is injured. 


AMAZING REALISM 


Each player in the game, whether star or scrub, will perform 
for you with eactly the same skills he has displayed in real life. 
You will be thrilled by the statistical accuracy. You'll see hitters 
like Billy Williams and Cesar Cedeno maching not only their 
batting averages, but their power figures (2B, 3B, HR, RBI) as well. 
You'll be lucky if your pitching staff has an iron man like Wilbur 
Wood or Mickey Lolich, or if you have a stopper like ‘'Sparky”’ 


Lyle in the bullpen. You'll appreciate the value of a defensive 
stickout like Ed Brinkman or Bert Campaneris. A speedster like 
Lou Brock or Joe Morgan will be a real asset to you on the bases, 
but you won't want to gamble often with slower men like Willie 
Stargell or Harmon Killebrew. You'll see even the best pitchers 


occasionally tiring and becoming less effective during the course 
of a game, and, on the other hand, you'll at times observe a 


pitcher becoming stronger as a game progresses. There is even 
a special provision for relief pitchers inserted in mid-inning to face 
a certain hitter. 


APBA GAME COMPANY, INC. 
1001-25B Millersville Road 
Lancaster, Penna. 17604 


Bats: Right Throws: Right 
Height: 6-1 Weight: 195 
Born: 12-7-47 Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Johnny Lee 
“John” 


BENCH 
Catcher (9) (OF-1) (1B-2) (3B-3) 
11- 1 31-9 51-9 
12295. 32-26 152-97 
13-14 (33: 5. 532418 
14-30 34-31 54-32 
15-10 35-38  55- 8 
16-28 36-14 56-34 
21-30 41-24 61-24 
9206. A243 °°62-96 
23-13 43-29 63-31 
24-12 44-7 64-13 
25-8 45-14 65-35 
26-30 46-13 66- 1 


Above is an exact-size replica of the Johnny 
Bench player card, one of 480 such cards in the 
current edition of APBA Baseball (more are 
available). Used in conjunction with the exclusive 
APBA play result boards,, this card will produce a 
record so similar to Bench's actual 1972 perform- 
ance that you will be literally astonished. So it 
will be with every single player in the game. 

Because each card is produced individually, a 
number of options are available in APBA Baseball, 
You can play, of course, with the actual major 
league teams, you can make trades, or you can 
even start from scratch, by drafting your own teams 
and forming your own league. No matter what 
you do, individual performances will retain their 
realism. 


SEND FOR FREE 
JOHNNY BENCH CARD NOW 

A FREE sample of the Johnny Bench card pic- 
tured above, along with a full-color brochure de- 
sc ibing the game in detail is yours, if you will 
simply fill out and mail the coupon below. We'll 
send you the card and brochure immediately, and 
you'll be under NO OBLIGATION. 


APBA GAME CO., INC. 
1001-258 Millersville Road 
Lancaster, Pa, 17604 


| 
1 
| 
| Please rush me FREE JOHNNY BENCH player 
1 card and 17"' X 12" full-color brochure. | un- 
derstand | will be under NO OBLIGATION. 
, Name 
| Address 
i 
| 
| 
1 


City 


Copyright 1973 


With Dick Williams (inset) 
calling some unconventional 
shots, it was... 


by HY GOLDBERG 
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OAKLAND ATHLETICS 


@ There were bystanders who referred 
to the World Series as part Hollywood 
and part baseball, and they had in mind 
specifically the winning Oakland Ath- 
letics rather than their beaten foes, the 
Cincinnati Reds. The traditionalists, and 
their number is legion in game’s hier- 
archy, were shocked to see a victorious 
cast garbed in Kelly green, Fort Knox 
gold and Wedding Gown white, adorned 
with long hair and bushy moustaches. 

The explanation might be found in 
the simple fact that the Athletics also 
were capable of playing baseball, and 
in Dick Williams they had the boldest 
manager of recent memory. They also 
had an improbable hero, Fury Gene 
Tenace. 

Tenace undoubtedly deserved the 
accolade (and the car) as the most val- 
uable performer in the seven-game 
series. A .225 hitter during the regular 
1972 season, during which he played in 
only 82 games, and with 20 career ma- 
jor league homers, five last season, he 
led the A’s with eight safe blows, drove 
in nine of their 16 Series runs, and with 
four homers joined a distinguished 
group—Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Duke 
Snider and Hank Bauer—in the record 
book. 

Nevertheless, there are those who 
insist that a non-player, Williams, should 
have won the award. Rarely in the 69- 
year history of baseball’s premier spec- 
tacle has a manager made his presence 
felt to the extent that Williams did dur- 
ing the seven games. By actual count, 
he came out of the dugout 38 times, an 
even dozen while the A’s were gaining 
their 3-2 verdict in the decisive finale. 

By contrast, there was the last Series 
triumph of the Athletics, far back in 
1930, and a long way from Oakland, in 
Philadelphia. Connie Mack, in civilian 
clothes and a straw skimmer, never left 
the dugout. He directed his team by the 
wave of a scorecard, and with players 
such as Lefty Grove, Al Simmons, Jim- 
my Foxx and Mickey Cochrane, he made 
negligible changes in his lineup. Wil- 
liams used 22 pitchers against the Reds, 
and many of his other maneuvers were 


unorthodox, to say the least. 


CONTINUED 


JOE RUDI was the A’s leading batter with 
a .305 mark and also contributed 19 homers and 75 RBis. 


KEN HOLTZMAN posted a 19-11 record, . 4 7. ACKSON helped provide 
second in victories to Jim Hunter’s 21-7. ; 25. homers and 75 RBIs. 


P _ 


The grandstand managers were in full 
cry the instant Williams stationed Vida 
Blue in the bullpen. They continued to 
shake their heads and question his 
judgment as the Series unfolded. He 
constantly replaced Mike Epstein, a pow- 
er hitter, with Mike Hegan at first base. 
He placed a heavy burden on relievers 
by bringing them in with counts of 3-1 
or 2-0 on the batter. Pinch hitters and 
substitute runners came off the bench in 
droves. 

Dick’s manipulations in the decisive 
contest completely flabbergasted the ex- 
perts. For defensive reasons, he switched 
Tenace from catcher to first base. The 
Reds had been running too freely when 
Tenace was behind the plate. In the 
sixth inning, he replaced Tenace with a 
pinch runner, despite the fact that Gene 
had been the A's most prolific run pro- 
ducer. The score at the time was only 
2-1, and there he was, shelving his best 
hitter. 

With an intentional walk, he put Cin- 
cinnati’s go-ahead run on base, a viola- 
tion of one of the basic tenets in the 
managerial book. Finally, with Reds on 
first and third, he conceded second base 
to the runner on first, moving him into 
position to win the game for Cincinnati. 

If he had lost, Williams would have 
been accused of overmanaging. As a 
winner, his moves smacked of genius. 


Some of his players didn't like it. Blue 
grumbled about his relief role, and Ep- 
stein engaged in a shouting match with 
his leader on a plane trip. But five years 
earlier, when he took over as pilot of the 
Red Sox, Williams had said, “On this 
team, | will be the chief and the rest of 
them will be Indians.” 

There were no compalints from his 
Oakland minions when they pocketed the 
winners’ shares of the World Series, and 
his juggling simply followed the pattern 
that was established during the regular 
season. Charles O. Finley isn’t exactly 
a stranger to changes, and with the ad- 
vice and consent of his owner, Williams 
made 60 moves involving 38 players be- 
tween April and October. There were 11 
different men at second base alone. after 
Dick Green and Larry Brown had to un- 
dergo repairs for herniated discs. Subse- 
quent incumbents included the third 
sacker, Sal Bando, the left fielder, Joe 
Rudi, and two catchers, Tenace and Larry 
Haney. 

From start to finish of an exciting 
campaign, Williams was operating under 
pressure, which might have been com- 
pounded by the thought that managers 
don’t enjoy very long terms with Finley. 
in 1971, his first season, he had a com- 
paratively easy time before the A’s were 
swept out of the playoffs by the Orioles 
in three straight engagements. The mar- 


VIDA BLUE pitched four 
shutout innings in relief 
in deciding Series game. 


SAL BANDO recovered from 
a mid-summer slump to drive 
in 77 runs for the A’s. 


gin over runnerup Kansas City was a fat 
16 lengths. 

Last season, the White Sox mustered 
a strong challenge. After gaining an 8¥2- 
game lead, the A’s fell apart and actually 
dropped out of first place in August. 

At that juncture, Finley gave Williams 
a new two-year contract, a definite de- 
parture from custom for the volatile 
owner. None of his previous pilots had 
completed two full seasons, and the com- 
ment in the clubhouse was highly fa- 
Neleclelicn 

“It's good,” said Campy Campanetis, 
the normally taciturn shortstop. “Some 
people thought he might not be coming 
back and they were worried. There were 
rumors he might be fired. Now Williams 
can be more loose, and | think we can 
get to the World Series with him.” 

Campaneris is an authority on the A’s 
managers. He has played for seven of 
the 11 Finley has employed, in Kansas 
City and Oakland, since 1961. 

The shortstop made a correct ap- 
praisal. The pressure might have been 
lifted from Williams as far as his per- 
sonal immediate future was concerned, 
but on the field it increased as the cal- 
endar flipped over to October. 

With a steady performance in Septem- 
ber, the A’s finished 5% games ahead of 
the White Sox, although their 93-62 rec- 
ord was somewhat short of the 101-60 


log the A’s posted the previous year. 
Blue, a 24-game winner in 1971, fol- 
lowed a long spring holdout with a medio- 
cre 6-10 mark. But there were enough 
arms to take up the slack: Jim (Catfish) 


Hunter (21-7), ex-Cub Ken Holtzman 
(19-11), and Blue Moon Odom (15-6). 
They had occasional help from young 
Dave Hamilton (6-6) and from the veteran 
Joe Horlen (3-4), who had been released 
by the White Sox, plus spectacular re- 
lief from Darold Knowles, Rollie Fingers 
and Bob Locker. 

Knowles worked in 54 games, had a 
5-1 record with 11 saves and a 1.36 ERA. 
Fingers appeared in 65 contests, had an 
11-9 mark, a 2.51 ERA and 21 saves. 
Locker, in 56 games, was 6-1, with a 
2.65 ERA and 10 saves. 

Joe Rudi was the club’s leading bats- 
man with a .305 average, and with 19 
homers and 75 RBls contributed his share 
of power to that of Reggie Jackson (25 
homers, 75 RBIs) and Epstein (26 homers, 
70 RBls). Sal Bando recovered from a 
mid-summer slump to drive in 77 runs 
and Campaneris supplied the speed with 
52 stolen bases. 

Reserves also played a vital part. Fin- 
ley and Williams picked up spare parts 
whenever they became available and at 
the finish, Matty Alou, Dal Maxvill, Don 
Mincher, George Hendrick, Hegan, Gon- 
zalo Marquez, Angel Mangual, and his 


two catchers, Tenace and Dave Duncan, 
gave Williams marvelous flexibility. 

As noted, he didn’t hesitate to make 
use of the men who lurked in the wings, 
in some instances of necessity. When 
Campaneris was suspended for the last 
three playoff games with Detroit after the 
bat throwing incident, Maxvill was avail- 
able for duty at shortstop. Jackson was 
eliminated from the World Series when 
he injured his leg in the final playoff 
game, and Hendrick moved into center 
field. Knowles fell on the base paths 
and fractured his left thumb a week be- 
fore the season ended, and that placed 
Blue front and center in the bullpen. 

Blue may have been unhappy when 
he was bypassed for a starting role, but 
that didn’t affect his pitching in the de- 
cisive struggle with the Tigers. The A’s 
had jumped off to a two-game lead in 
the series for the flag, but the Bengals 
battled back, and when it came down to 
a fifth game, Blue relieved Odom and 
protected a 2-1 lead by unfurling four 
shutout innings during which he allowed 
three hits. 

With Jackson on crutches and 
Knowles’s left hand in a cast, the A’s 
were promptly written off in the World 
Series: National Leaguers smugly insist- 
ed that baseball’s two best clubs, the 
Reds and Pirates, had played in their 
championship series, and the Series was 


Photos by Malcolm Emmons 


bound to be anti-climactic. 

They failed to take into consideration 
the unheralded members of Williams’ 
troupe, the muscles Tenace suddenly 
located, the ability of Gonzalo Marquez 
to come off the bench cold and hit a 
baseball, and the tireless arm owned 
by Fingers. Marquez, who had seven 
pinch hits in 15 tries during the late-sea- 
son skirmishing, delivered three against 
the Reds to equal the record for a World 
Series. 

Fingers appeared in six games, and 
was the loser in No. 5 as the Reds were 
in the process -of coming back from 
their 2-0 deficit. Bold to the end, Wil- 
liams gambled by resting his prize re- 
liever in the sixth game, so that he had 
Hunter, Holtzman and Fingers ready to 
back up Odom in the decisive encounter. 
Collectively, the pitched a four-hitter and 
the A’s became the champions of the 
world. 

“Pitching was the dominant factor,”’ 
conceded Williams, “and we have to give 
credit to our clutch hitting. But the en- 
tire team proved its character by sur- 
viving so many pressure games.”’ 

Three of the five playoff contests and 
six of the seven Series battles were de- 
cided by one run, and a club that came 
through that type of competition isn’t 
likely to collapse during the next few 
seasons. i) 
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There 
Was 
Wilbur 
Wood, 
Too 


@ Dick Allen and Wilbur Wood... 
Seldom have so few done so much for 
one major league ball club. 

Of course, the White Sox had a few 
others. Carlos May had a sparkling 
season. His .308 matched Allen’s bat- 
ting average. And two beardless re- 
lievers, Terry Forster, 20, and Rich 
Gossage, 21, were spectacular. But in 
the final analysis, the team on Chi- 
cago’s South Side mustered the strong 
challenge against Oakland because Al- 
len’s bat boomed from start to finish 
and because Wood, with a fluttering 
knuckleball plus an arm that is a 
throwback to an era when overworked 
hurlers were commonplace, posted a 
24-17 record. 

With every swing of his bat, Allen 
made Chicago’s winter trade with the 
Dodgers (for Tommy John) look like 
one of the smartest swaps of recent 
memory. Dick’s home run total (37) 
was a Chicago club record, and with 
118 RBIs he led the league in both de- 
partments. 

In anointing Chuck Tanner as ‘‘man- 


CHICAGO WHITE SOX 


ager of the year,” the voters took into 
consideration his remarkable accom- 
plishment in two brief seasons. In 1970, 
the White Sox lost 106 games, exceed- 
ing a club record for futility (102) 
that had been on the books since 1932. 
Tanner took over the following year 
and moved the Sox up three notches to 
third place in the AL West. Still, they 
trailed the Athletics by 22% lengths. 

The same Oakland A’s continued to 
set the pace in 1972, but with an 87-67 
record the White Sox closed the gap to 
five and a half games—and if that is a 
proper gauge of the progress in Co- 
miskey Park, the Sox should be power- 
ful contenders in 1973. 

As it was, the Sox made a good run 
at the A’s last season. As late as the 
end of August, they were a scant game 
and a half behind the leaders, a situ- 
ation which could have prompted the 
management to try to “win now, at any 
price.” 

Roland Hemond, the personnel direc- 
tor, whose skillful maneuvering of tal- 
ent has been a vital factor in the re- 


suscitation of the White Sox, insisted 
he wasn’t about to fall into that trap. 
“When you trade in desperation,” he 
explained, “you usually part with 
promising youngsters, and when you do 
that, you’re mortgaging your future.” 

The Sox did sign a pair of well worn 
relievers for the stretch drive, Moe Dra- 
bowsky and Eddie Fisher, but they 
were able to retain a pair of youthful 
bullpen artists who already are remark- 
able, considering their age. Forster, in 
his second professional campaign, 
worked in 62 games, had 29 saves and 
a 6-5 record. Gossage appeared in 36 
contests and logged a 7-1 mark. 

The deals Hemond and Tanner did 
make in the last couple of seasons have 
paid handsome dividends, foremost the 
swap that brought Allen from the Dod- 
gers. Rich McKinney, a journeyman in- 
fielder, was sent to the Yankees for the 
righthander, Stan Bahnsen, who rolled 
up 21 victories. His previous best was 
17 as a rookie four years earlier. 

Only one other member of the staff 
reached double figures, Tom Bradley, 


WILBUR WOOD 
had eight shutouts 
among his 24 
victories; he made 


49 starts. 
Photo by Louis Requena 


CARLOS MAY, 

with a .308 average, 
shared the club 
batting lead with 
Dick Allen. 


hoto by 
Malcolm Emmons 


with 15, and in effect the Sox operated 
with a three-man rotation. The result 
was a tribute to the master pitching 
coach, Johnny Sain. 

“Sain proved to me I could do it with 
no windup and by changing speed,” said 
Bahnsen, “and if I start in 1973 the 
way I finished last year, I'll have a 
better season.” 

There isn’t much room for improve- 
ment in Wood, of whom Tanner de- 
clared, “He represented a pitcher and 
a half, and that’s why we were able to 
operate with such a skimpy group.” 

The former bullpen tenant made 49 
starts, pitched 377 innings and unfurled 
eight shutouts. He failed in seven starts 
to achieve a 25th triumph and some 
might call it a September sag stem- 
ming from weariness, but the Sox con- 
cede it was lack of support. They scored 
only 12 runs in those seven games and 
Wood lost five, including one by a 1-0 
count. 


abe 


“Our pitchers also lacked the sort of 
defense that is helpful to other staffs 
around the league,’ Tanner pointed 
out. “If we can remedy the fielding and 
get a few more runs, we’ll be trouble- 
some for the next few seasons.” 

At least part of the problem might 
be solved by the return of Bill Melton 
to third base. Allen’s predecessor as the 
club’s home run record holder with 33, 
Melton was shelved after June by a 
herniated disc. May, with an average 
in thé .260s in August, surged above 
.300 with a late splurge. 

“He'll be a league batting champion 
eventually,” declared Tanner of the 
young man who lost part of a thumb 
while on military duty. 

And if Tanner can keep Allen as 
happy as he was last season, the man- 
ager could have a championship club 
on his hands. The South Side clientele 
showed its confidence by responding 
with a turnstile count of 1,184,118. @ 
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aRMON KILLEBREW clouted 26 howe runs last 
season, increasing his lifetime total ‘3 541, 


MINNESOTA TWINS 


lt Looks Good 


@ Harmon Killebrew, who will be 37 in 
June, 1973, conceivably could become 
the fourth major league slugger to 
clout 600 career home runs. He had 541 
When the 1972 campaign ended, and 
as he observed, “If injuries don’t stop 
me, I should be able to play for at 
least three more seasons. That might 
do it.” 

For the Minnesota Twins, and their 
38-year-old leader, Frank Quilici, the 
question is not so much whether Kille- 
brew will be swinging with his custo- 
mary power a few years hence, but if 
the rest of the lineup will be capable 
of restoring the club to a contending 
position. 

In 1970, the Twins were winners in 
the AL West by nine lengths. A year 
later they dipped into fifth place, and 
last July 6, with the club in the midst 
of a losing streak, with attendance lag- 
ging and the batsmen slumping, Bill 
Rigney was replaced by Quilici. When 
Rigney departed, the Twins had a rec- 
ord of 36-34, and the comparative suc- 
cess was traceable to an early-season 
splurge. At the close of business, Minne- 
sota was in third place with 77-77 log. 

The Twins had reduced the margin 
of Oakland’s Western Division cham- 
pions from 26% to 15144 games, but it 
would seem from the experiences of 
last season’s two pilots that they were 
basically a .500 ball club. 

“Quilici deserves a chance to manage 
for an entire season,’ declared Calvin 
Griffith, the club owner, and Quilici in 
turn points out, ‘We'll have to develop 
a positive attitude. We have been too 
inconsistent, often playing well against 
the contenders, and badly against the 
weaker teams.” 

After the 1971 debacle, the Twins 
regarded 1972 as a year to rebuild. 
Quilici is confronted by the same situa- 
tion as the 1973 campaign approaches, 
and it appears as if he’ll have to look 
toward the same key performers upon 
whom Rigney depended, for the Minne- 
sota farm clubs have been rather un- 
productive. That means the aging Kille- 
brew will have to continue to batter 
down the fences; that’ Tony Oliva will 
have to recover from his fourth knee 
operation; and Rod Carew will have to 
hit as consistently as-he did last season. 

Carew won his second league batting 
crown with a .3818 mark. He hit .332 
for his first title in 1969. The blows 
that brought him home in front last 
season included 25 bunts. He had no 
home runs and that was one of Minne- 


for Harmon 


BOBBY DARWIN, a rookie outfielder, 
hit 22 homers and drove in 80 runs. 


sota’s problems, for most of his team- 
mates were equally deficient in deliver- 
ing the long ball. Aside from Killebrew, 
the power was generated by Bobby 
Darwin, the rookie outfielder, who col- 
lected 22 four-baggers and drove in 
80 runs. 

Darwin struck out 145 times, but he 
connected often enough, particularly 
early in the season, to keep the Twins 
afloat for awhile. The final figures 
showed only 93 homers for the team, 
the lowest total ever for Minnesota, 
and the club also reached rock bottom 
in its own book in runs, hits, slugging 
percentage and RBIs. 

That placed a heayy burden on the 
pitching staff and the hurlers attempted 
to respond with the lowest ERA ever 
for the Twins, 2.84. 

Jim Kaat was headed for a great! 
season when he injured his arm. In 15 
games, he compiled a 10-2 record and 
a 2.07 ERA, but a broken bone 
prompted the southpaw to mention re- 
tirement. Apparently he has reconsid- 
ered and will be available to join the 
other Minnesota starters, Berty Blyle- 
ven, Woody Woodson, Jim Perry and 
Ray Corbin. The won-lost records for 
all of them were fairly level, Blyleven 
17-17, Woodson 14-14, Perry 13-16 and 
Corbin 8-9. But the ERA figures indi- 
cate they deserved better fates. All ex- 
cept Perry were under 3.00, which ex- 
plains the Twins’ excellent team earned 
run mark, third lowest in the circuit. 

The bullpen, spearheaded by Dave 
LaRoche and Wayne Granger, likewise 
was effective. LaRoche, 5-7 and 2.84, 
appeared in 62 games. Granger, 4-6 and 
3.00, worked in 63 contests. Late in the 
season, Quilici moved Dave Golts (3-3, 
2.67) into the starting rotation and 
shuttled Corbin to the bullpen and he 
may follow the same pattern at the 
start of the 1973 season. 

With Oliva in the lineup, the offense 
naturally moves up in class, and as 
Cesar Tovar, explained, it eases the 
problem for the entire batting order. 
“When Carew, Oliva and Killebrew are 
behind me, the pitchers hesitate to 
throw me curve balls,” remarked To- 
var, whose average dropped from .311 
to .265. 

“We have a twin goal,” declared 
Quilici, “to put a winning team on the 
field and bring fans back to the stands.” 

The Minnesota attendance last sea- 
son was the lowest since Griffith moved 
the franchise from Washington — 
797,901. 1 | 
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ROGER NELSON’s 2.08 ERA on an 11-6 record was a high spot for the Royals. 


KANSAS CITY ROYALS 


Taking 
the Long 
View 


@ “Starting in 1974,” declared Ewing 
Kauffman, owner of the Kansas City 
Royals, “We expect to win pennants 
five times in a 10-year period.” 

According to Kauffman, that was the 
major factor in the switch of man- 
agers, from Bob Lemon to Jack Mc- 
Keon, after the Royals’ fourth-place 
finish in the AL West in 1972. 

“We have a young, improving club,” 
Kauffman explained, “and I would like 
to have continuity in management. We 
have some bright prospects coming up 
from the minors during the next two 
seasons, and we need a young manager 
to start with them and lead them up 
the ladder.” 

The age difference between outgoing 
and incoming pilots isn’t that marked. 
Lemon is 52, McKeon is 41, and the 
owner may have been motivated parti- 


ally by an interview in which Lemon 
reputedly said he was looking forward 
to retirement on a quiet Pacific island. 
Bob subsequently insisted his remarks 
were misinterpreted, but they evidently 
had an impact. In addition, the club 
was anxious to retain the services of 
McKeon, who never had major league 
playing experience, but in 15 seasons 
of minor league leadership piloted 11 
first-division clubs and five times won 
manager-of-the-year awards. 

The long range view of success ex- 
pressed by the owner may apply some 
pressure on McKeon, but he can look 
toward the 1973 campaign with more 
than a modicum of optimism on the 
basis of the Royals’ individual perform- 
ances last season. 

Despite the fourth-place finish with a 
76-78 record, nine victories fewer than 
the previous year, the Royals set Kan- 
sas City marks in such significant de- 
partments as-earned run and batting 
averages, and lowest error total. The 
collective ERA, 3.24, was the team’s 
best ever, and the 16 shutouts repre- 
sented an all-time high. The club’s 
league-leading batting mark, .255, and 
total errors, 116, also were improve- 
ments in the Kansas City book. 

No previous KC hurler has come 
close to Roger Nelson’s 2.08 ERA. Af- 
flicted with arm trouble as far back as 
1969, and used in relief during the 
early skirmishing last season, Nelson 
had a 2-4 record at the All-Star break. 
Once he moved into the regular rota- 
tion, he made only 19 starts altogether, 
but he wound up with an 11-6 mark, 
had seven straight victories from late 
July to early September, and unfurled 
six shutouts. 

Offensively, the Royals dominated the 
upper echelon of the American League’s 
batting list. Four members of the club 
finished among the top ten—Lou Pini- 
ella (.812), Richie Scheinblum (.300), 
John Mayberry (.298), and Amos Otis 
(.293). 

Piniella was runnerup to Rod Carew 
for the batting crown, the loftiest spot 
ever attained by a Kansas City bats- 
man, and Lou led the league in two- 
baggers with .33. But Mayberry was 
the pleasant surprise in the cast. Given 
several brief whirls by the Astors in 
the past, it was the first baseman’s 
first complete big league season, and he 
responded with 25 homers and 100 
RBIs in addition to the creditable bat- 
ting average. 

The Royals never previously had a 
first baseman to compare with Mayber- 
ry defensively, but it was mainly his 
booming bat which caused the 707,656 
home patrons to enthuse during the sea- 
son. He was the club’s first 100 RBI 
man. 

There were some disappointments. 
Paul Schaal’s average slipped to .228 
and Fred Patek declined to .212, but 
some cf the fringe bat swingers, Ed 
Kirkpatrick, Steve Hovley, Cookie Ro- 


LOU PINIELLA batted .312, second best in the league. 


jas and Carl Taylor, had respectable 
marks ranging from Kirkpatrick’s .275 
to Rojas’s .261. 

Only Nelson “had a top-heavy won- 
lost log among the hurlers, and he did- 
n’t have enough starts to make a seri- 
ous dent in the’ standings, Dick Drago 
was 12-17, Paul Splittorf 12-12, Mike 
Hedlund 5-7 and Bruce Dal Canton 6-6. 
They were the nominal starters, and 
the relief statistics are more impres- 
sive, Ted Abernathy with 38-4, a 1.71 
ERA and five saves; Tom Burgmeier, 
6-2, and nine saves; and a late arrival, 
Norm Angelini, 2-1, 2.25 and two saves. 
Abernathy appeared in 45 games, Burg- 
meier in 51 and Angelini in 21. 

Before Lemon handed the reins to 
McKeon, Bob insisted Drago and Split- 
torf were better than their records in- 
dicated, and believes the Royals are 


capable of going a long way with the 
trio as the basic members of the mound 
corps. 

Pitching reinforcements may be en 
route. Three farmhands, Monty Mont- 
gomery, Tom Murphy and Steve Busby, 
were impressive after they joined the 
Royals in the fall, and a deal with 
Pittsburgh added the International 
League’s pitcher of the year, Gene 
Garber. He led that high minor loop 
with a 2.26 ERA and posted a 14-3 
mark. 

The rookie hurler will be one of the 
few strangers to the new manager. 
McKeon points out that 15 of the 29 
Royals who finished the 1972 season 
played for him at Omaha, and com- 
munication will not be one of his prob- 
lems. In fact, he doesn’t anticipate dif- 
ficulties in any areas. | 
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CLYDE WRIGHT, one of the cogs 
in Angels’ impressive pitching staff, 
registered an 18-11 won-lost mark, 


@ Bobby Winkles probably shudders at 
the thought. Winkles is the new man- 
ager of the California Angels, who feel 
the only way they can obtain some des- 
perately needed power is by parting 
with one of their four starting pitchers. 
When he considers what they did dur- 
ing the second half of the 1972 season, 
Winkles can’t be too happy about a sepa- 
ration from any member of the quartet. 

During the final seven weeks of the 
campaign, Nolan Ryan, Clyde Wright, 
Rudy May and Andy Messersmith won 
22 of 85 decisions, completed 26 of the 
37 games they started, and combined 
for an incredible 1.80 ERA. 

Over all, the Angels posted a 35-28 
record following the All-Star intermis- 
sion, but something must have been 
wrong during the first half, for at the 
end of the season the Angels had a 
75-80 record, which drdpped them into 
fifth place in the AL West. The “some- 
thing” wasn’t difficult to locate. The 
team batting average was .242, fifth in 
the 12-club circuit, but the Angels col- 
lected only 78 homers and they were 
at the bottom in the vital RBI depart- 
ment. 

Two outfielders, Ken Barry and Vada 
Pinson, were comparatively successful 
at the plate, with marks of .289 and 
.275 vespectively, but among the regu- 
lars, those weve the top figures. The 
absence of a consistent attack is re- 
flected in the records of the afore- 
mentioned “big four.” Ryan (19-16) 
and Wright (18-11) had acceptable 
won-lost statistics, while May finished 
12-11 and Messersmith 8-11. 

The talent of the hurlers can be 
gauged more accurately by the indi- 
vidual earned run marks. All four were 
under 3.00 per nine inning contest, 
ranging from Ryan’s low of 2.28 to 
Wright’s high figure among the four, 
2.98. Furthermore, they were respon- 
sible for 55 of the elub’s 57 complete 
games, and they were the heaviest con- 
tributors to the even 1,000 strikeouts 
by the staff, an American League rec- 
ord. The previous high, 896, was re- 
corded by the 1946 Detroit Tigers, in 
a 154-game season. The Angels sur- 
passed it in their 140th game. 

Ryan, the fireballing righthander ob- 
tained from the Mets in the trade for 
Jim Fregosi, had a fabulous season. 
With 829 strikeouts, he became the 
third righthander in American League 
history to exceed 300. The other two are 
Hall of Famers Walter Johnson and 
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Bob Feller. He led the league with 

nine shutouts and hurled 20 complete 

; games. The California club’s statisti- 

NOLAN RYAN won 19 games, among J = | cian calculates that if his supporting 

them nine shutouts, had 20 complete cast had averaged three runs per game, 

games, and posted 329 strikeouts. he would have had six more victories 
; for a total of 25. 

Nolan and his colleagues probably 
would have had better results if they 
had been as healthy throughout the 
campaign as they were during the clos- 
ing weeks. Ryan was out for 10 days 
with a groin injury. Messersmith, a 20- 
game winer in 1971, had a damaged 
finger from the third week until the 
All-Star break, then closed with five 
triumphs in seven decisions. Wright 
suffered briefiy from a sore shoulder. 
May was ill at the start, didn’t fully 
recover until June, then had the best 
finish of all, with seven victories in his 
last eight verdicts. 

They left very little work for the 
bullpen, and had negligible help from 
the bat swingers. The Owners’ Trophy 
for the team’s most valuable player, 
voted upon by the members of the 
squad, was shared by Pinson and Bob 
Oliver, obtained from Kansas City early 
in the year. First baseman Oliver was 
the leading power man with 20 homers 
and 76 RBIs. 

Under normal cireumstances, Del 
Rice, the Angels’ third manager in five 
years, would have been credited with 
an adequate job. But the switch to 
Winkles was in the nature of a desper- 
ation move by Harry Dalton, the gen- 
eral manager who switched from Bal- 
timore a year earlier. The attendance 
at Anaheim was 744,190, a decline of 
182,183, and the club has sustained 
heavy financial losses during the last 
two seasons. 

Gene Autry, the majority stockhold- 
er, declares he has no thought of sell- 
ing and insists a contender would hoist 
the attendance back to its previous 
high of 1,400,000. While waiting for a 
contender, a change in managers is 
usually a convenient ploy. 

Winkles joined the Angels as a coach 
in 1972 after 18 years as the baseball 
coach at Arizona State University, 
where his teams won four conference 
titles. Some bystanders are inclined to 
shrug off the rah rah spirit that he 
brought from the campus but Wright, 
the team’s most consistent winner in 
recent campaigns, declares, “I found out 
on the golf course that Winkles wants 
to win, and that’s what counts.” a 


CALIFORNIA ANGELS 


RICO CARTY, acquired from the Braves, may 
benefit from the change in scenery, but the Rangers will 
need more help than that to become a contender. 
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TEXAS RANGERS 


@ Dorrel ‘Whitey’ Herzog wasn’t in 
the immediate vicinity of Texas when 
the Rangers traded Tom McCraw in 
the spring of 1972, so Herzog might 
not have been aware of McCraw’s part- 
ing comment. 

“This isn’t a youth movement,” Mc- 
Craw remarked, “It’s a suicide mis- 
sion.” 

Neverthless, Herzog was fully aware 
of the situation in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area when he picked up the 
managerial portfolio that had been 
dropped by Ted Williams. 

“Tm not walking up a blind alley,” 
Herzog insisted. “I saw the Rangers 
in a three-game series at Kansas City, 
and it was one of the worst major 
league teams I ever saw.’ Despite the 
gloomy prospect, the new pilot was 
able to muster a smile as he added, 
“I believe I’ll coach at third base. If 
they hit the way they did last season, 
I won’t have anything to do.” 

Bystanders wondered why Herzog, 
at 41, gave up the security of a post 
he had held for six years, as farm di- 
rector for the Mets, to accept what 
seems like a hopeless task, He had a 
simple explanation for that. “Almost 
everyone who ever played professional 
baseball wants to be a manager, and 
I’m not much different from the others.” 

The one factor in his favor is that 
the Rangers can’t fall deeper than the 
rut they filled last season. Their 54-100 
record left them 38% games behind 
the division champion Athletics, and 
20% lengths below the fifth-place An- 
gels. They were last in team batting 
(.217), in homers (56), in team pitch- 
ing with a 3.58 earned run average, 
and their starting hurlers completed 
exactly 11 contests in the 154-game 
schedule. 


CARTY 
May 
Help- 


Williams, in abandoning owner Bob 
Short’s ship, departed after four cam- 
paigns with one year remaining on his 
contract, but he actually lingered about 
two seasons longer than most Williams- 
watchers anticipated. Williams was 
hired by Short as soon as he took over 
the franchise in Washington, and in 
1969, Ted’s inaugural effort, he led the 
Senators into fourth place, an achieve- 
ment that earned the award as Ameri- 
can League manager of the year. 

During the subsequent three seasons, 
Williams’s club finished sixth, fifth and 
sixth, and it was obvious he was be- 
ginning to fret, largely because the 
frustration stemmed from trades that 
turned out badly. At the end of last 
season, only one player, pitcher Dick 
Bosman, remained from the roster when 
Short and Williams arrived in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

The youngsters who replaced the 
slightly older performers rarely did as 
well as the players for whom they 
were exchanged. During his first year, 
Williams obtained excellent results from 
some of the batsmen he patiently tu- 
tored, but in his finale, the team’s top 
average, .259, was owned by the All- 
Star shortstop, Toby Harrah, and an 
emergency appendectomy removed him 
from the lineup in August. 

The biggest winner on the pitching 
staff was Rich Hand (10-14) and the 
best ERA, 2.17, was compiled by Mike 
Paul, who had an 8-9 record as a start- 
er and reliever. The busiest bullpen 
operative, Paul Lindblad, worked in 66 
games, had a 5-8 log, with nine saves, 
and was traded in the fall to the Ath- 
letics, who had shipped him to the 
Senators in 1971. 

Lindblad was the only member of 
the cast who was over 30, and he 
moved out long after other men with 
at least major league experience, Frank 
Howard, Casey Cox, Don Mincher and 
McCraw, to name a few. In the end, 
only Ted Ford was available to hit for 
distance, and he accumulated 14 homers 
and 50 RBIs to go with a .235 average. 

“My task is to make this club re- 
spectable,” declared Herzog, “perhaps 
to a point where it can win 70 or 75 
games.” 


But 


Not 
Enough 


At a quick glance, Whitey mentioned 
the necessity for plugging gaps at sec- 
ond and third bases and center field. 
However, Elliott Maddox, who came 
from the Tigers two years ago in the 
swap that helped make a contender out 
of Detroit, has developed into a capa- 
ble center fielder, and before he frac- 
tured his hand in late August he had 
boosted his average 25 points to .252. 

One hope for added power is Jeff 
Burroughs, who walloped 24 homers for 
Denver last season, and as an admis- 
sion that it simply can’t be done with 
beardless youth, Short traded a pitcher, 
Jim Panther, to the Braves for 33- 
year-old Rico Carty in the fall. Al- 
though he has engaged in feuds with 
teammates, and has been troubled by 
injuries and illness, Carty did lead the 
league in 1970 with a .866 average, and 
he may be able to do what Howard 
was ineapable of doing in his final fling 
with the club—beef up the attack. 

Short went in search of a bonanza 
in the Southwest when he moved the 
franchise from Washington to Arling- 
ton, Tex. and the attendance was far 
short of his expectations. He insists 
he wasn’t disillusioned by the turnstile 
count of 662,974, “since it did exceed 
the last Washington total by more than 
7,000.” 1 | 
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(LEFT) MANAGER BILLY 
MARTIN of the Tigers leads a 
real, live Tiger onto the 
field. Another type of real, 
live Tiger, Al Kaline, helped 
bring the Detroit club a 
division championship. 
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@ Perhaps 1972 wasn’t the 
year of the Tiger, but you 
have to wonder what the 
enthusiastic Detroit fans 
would have done for an en- 
core or two if the Bengals’ 
success had carried through 
the American League's 
championship series and 
the World Series. 

As it was, the customers 
pulled out all the stops 
when the Tigers captured 
the Eastern Division title. 
After he had been engulfed 
by the admiring fans, Al 
Kaline commented, ‘I would 
have liked to stop and 
shake hands with every one 
of them.” 

Kaline, moving toward his 
21st season as a Tiger in 
his 38th year, deserved the 
adulation. Al delivered the 
big hit, made the major de- 
fensive play, and caught a 
fly ball for the final out in 
the 3-1 clincher over the 
Red Sox. Thousands of fans 
in the crowd of 54,179 in- 
vaded the field in the cele- 
bration that has become a 
ritual in winning towns. 

In Detroit, baseball cer- 
tainly isn’t dead. The sea- 
son’s attendance, 1,892,386, 
represented an increase of 
more than 300,000 and was 
the third highest in the 
club’s history. Billy Martin, 
completing his second cam- 
paign as pilot and clutching 
a contract that extended his 
term through 1974, also in- 
sisted, after his team had 
been beaten in the playoffs 
by Oakland, that the Ben- 
gals would be very much 
alive in the battle for the 
1973 flag. 

“We weren’t embarrassed 
in our series with the Ath- 
letics,’’ Martin declared, fol- 
lowing the one-run defeat 
in the finale. “What you 
have to like about our team 
is that it never gave up dur- 
ing the last four weeks of 
the season.” 

Billy wasn’t exaggerating. 
The Tigers and Athletics 
produced the first exciting 
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DETROIT TIGERS 
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MICKEY LOLICH posted a 22-14 
record to become the first Tiger 
lefty in 30 years to win 20 
games two years in a row. 


JOE COLEMAN'S shut out of the A’s 
in Game 3 got the Tigers back into 
the AL championship series after 
they’d lost two straight. 


BILL FREEHAN, a truly solid 
man behind the plate, had 10 
homers and 56 RBIs before he 
was sidelined in September 
with bad thumb. 


playoff since the league was divided into 
a pair of six-club divisions. All three 
previous post-season competitions had 
resulted in three-game sweeps by the 
Orioles, and the Tigers seemed headed 
for the same sort of swift demise when 
Oakland won the first two games. 

But the Bengals roared back to square 
the series as Joe Coleman pitched a 
shutout in the third game and the De- 
troit bat-swingers splurged for three runs 
in the 10th inning of the fourth contest 
for a 4-3 decision. And the 2-1 defeat 
for Woodie Fryman in the finale was no 
disgrace. 

To reach the playoff, the Tigers were 
forced to outlast the Red Sox, Orioles 
and Yankees, and they did it with the 
oldest team in the division. Mickey Lo- 
lich, Who wound up with 22 victories, in- 
cluding the clincher over Boston, said 
the repeated suggestions that the Tigers 
were too old to win served as a massive 
dose of Geritol for the senior citizens 
of Tiger Stadium, 

They went into Cleveland a couple of 
weeks before the end of the campaign 
and read that they were being held to- 
gether by baling wire and adhesive tape. 

“That irritated us,’ Lolich declared. 
“We didn’t think we were that old or 
that bad, and the ridicule lit a fire under 
us. 

The Bengals did lose the first two 
games of that series in Cleveland, then 
they captured nine of their next 12 while 
the Red Sox were winning eight of 14. 
During the same stretch, the Orioles were 
3-8 and the Yankees 4-7. 

“Look at the record,”’ Lolich continued. 
“The older players did it for us. Kaline 
was sensational: Fryman and | pitched 
well and we’re both 32.” 

Fryman posted a 10-3 record with a 
2.05 ERA after joining the Tigers in a 
trade from the Phillies in midseason. 
Coleman, a younger member of the fra- 
ternity (25), compiled a 19-14 record, 
while Fred Scherman (28) and Chuck 
Seelbach (24) were the principal bull- 
pen operatives. In 57 games, Scherman 
had a 7-3 mark with 12 saves, and Seel- 
bach, 9-8 with 14 saves, worked in 61 
contests. Thus, the pitching staff isn’t 
that old. 

Kaline, who plaintively asks, “Why does 
everyone mention my age,” rolled down 
the stretch toward the division crown 
with an 11-game hitting streak. He had 
recovered from a muscle pull in his left 
leg, and while he played in only 106 
games during the season, the .313 aver- 
age was his highest in 11 seasons and 
kept his lifetime mark over .300, at .301. 


He walloped two key homers in the late 
skirmishing against Milwaukee, clouted 
a homer and two singles in the first 
of the two vital clashes with Boston, and 
drove in the winning run with a singie 
in the clincher. 

Kaline didn’t do it alone. Aurelio Rod- 
riguez contributed several key homers 
in the wild scramble toward the wire, 
and Martin marvelled, “‘The two best 
third basemen | ever saw are Rodriguez 
and Brooks Robinson.” 

Bil) Freehan was the customary con- 
sistent performer behind the plate, had 
a .262 average with 10 homers and 56 
RBls, but when he suffered a hairline 
fracture of the thumb in September, Duke 
Sims stepped into the breach. He was 
obained on waivers from the Dodgers in 
August and his 24 hits for the Tigers 
produced 17 runs. 

Among the elders in the cast are 
Norm Cash and Tony Taylor at 38 and 
37, respectively. First baseman Cash con- 
tinued to display power (22 homers, 61 
RBIs), while Taylor, platooning with Dick 
McAuliffe at second base, batted .303 
in 78 games. 

As the post-season accolades were 
being passed around, the vote of the 
Detroit basebal! writers for “Tiger of the 
Year” went to a .205 batter, Ed Brink- 
man, who missed the last four games of 
the playoff because of surgery for a rup- 
tured disc. The Tigers, and the observ- 
ers, took pains to point out that Brink- 
man’s average was misleading. He drove 
in 49 runs, a career high, and 20 of 
those RBis either tied ballgames or 
moved the Bengals into the lead. 

But it wasn’t so much his clutch hit- 
ting as his fielding that led to the dis- 
tinction for the shortstop. He had only 
seven errors during the season, and 
broke four fielding records, the most 
dramatic being 72 errorless contests in 
a row. He reported that he had com- 
paratively little pain following the opera- 
tion, a source of relief to Martin, who 
regards the Detroit defense and pitching 
as primary factors in the club's success, 
last season and in the future. 

With Rodriguez and Brinkman on duty, 
the left side of the infield can be a waste- 
land for batsmen who swing in that di- 
rection. Freehan and Sims give the Tigers 
outstanding catching, behind the plate 
and in the power department, and Mickey 
Stanley is one of the better center field- 
ers in the business. 

Martin was skeptical about his pitch- 
ing in the spring of 1972. Lolich had 
won 25 games in 1971 and Coleman 20, 
but there was a sharp dip in talent there- 


after and two hurlers can't carry the 
burden through the long, hot summer. 
The deal for Fryman in August solved 
that problem, and the two prize reliev- 
ers, Scherman and Seelbach, were avail- 
able to’ take up whatever slack devel- 
oped. 

There might be some question about 
whether Lolich can continue to work as 
hard and as often as he has during the 
last two years. He pitched 376 innings 
in 1971, when he posted a 25-14 mark, 
and 327 innings in his 22-14 campaign 
last season. It was suggested he could 
be wearing thin in late August and early 
“September, when there was a slight de- 
lay before he attained his 20th victory, 
but there was no indication of excess 
strain in the concluding weeks. 

In repeating his 20-game effort, Lolich 
attained new status in Detroit. The last 
Tiger lefthander to do that was Hal New- 
houser, and that was 30 years earlier. 

The Bengals may be able to look to 
John Hiller for assistance on the mound 
in 1973. The lefthander has made a re- 
markable recovery from a heart attack, 
suffered in January, 1971, and after he 
was placed on the active list in mid- 
summer last season, Martin showed no 
hesitation in calling him out of the bull- 
pen in several critical situations. The 
courageous youngster appeared in 24 
games, had a 1-2 record, a 2.05 ERA 
and worked a hitless inning in the play- 
off finale against the Athletics: 

Martin, the only manager to win titles 
in both divisions of the AL (Minnesota, 
1969), concedes that his club must gen- 
erate additional power in 1973. The Tigers 
hit 122 homers last season, a total that 
was surpassed only by Oakland and Bos- 
ton in the 12-club league, but the team 
average was .237. 

“We have to hit 20 points’ better than 
that,” the manager said. “You can't ex- 
pect the pitchers to carry us all the way 
every year.” 

The hurlers almost did it in 1972, 
During a stretch of 26 innings in the 
playoffs, they limited the Athletics to 
three runs and one of those was un- 
earned. 

What Martin would enjoy seeing is 
another miracle deal by + the general 
manager, Jim Campbell, like the one in 
which Coleman, Rodriguez and Brinkman 
came to Detroit from Washington in the 
exchange for Denny McLain. Nor was 
the acquisition of Fryman last summer 
exactly a bad move, and there’s always 
the possibility that Frank Howard, a late- 
season acquisition from Texas, will find 
the range again. a 
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The Red Sox Are Roaring 


CARLTON FISK of the Red Sox awaits 
Tigers’ Al Kaline at home plate. Kaline 
was out when he tried to score from 
third base on an infield grounder. 


BOSTON RED SOX 


@ The September song in Boston al- 
ways has had a familiar sound. Invari- 
ably, the music was brassy and the 
words dealt with speculation about next 
year’s manager. The atmosphere 
around Fenway Park underwent a 
sharp change as the season wound down 
in 1972. They forgot to identify a new 
pilot in the enthusiasm over the possi- 
bility that the Red Sox were about to 
capture the division title in the AL 
East. 

The Red Sox didn’t quite make it. 
They finished half a game behind the 
Tigers, and some 12 hours after they 
bowed out, Eddie Kasko was ushered 
into a press conference for the an- 
nouncement that he had been signed to 
a new two-year contract. 

As was the case in three other cities 
in the AL East, the race took some 
strange turns for the home club. The 
Sox’s chances in the spring were rated 
anywhere from 6 to 1 to 15 to 1, and 
they seemed justified as the team floun- 
dered through the early skirmishing 
amidst rumors that Kasko was destined 
to be ousted. In mid-season, they began 
pursuing the leaders, and when they 
arrived in Detroit for the final three- 
games series, they held a half-game edge 
over the Tigers. The Bengals defeated 
them in the first two contests to clinch 
a playoff spot, but the Red Sox’ second- 
half surge was enough to provide hope 
for a better result in 1973. 

Boston made the powerful run de- 
spite slumps and physical problems. 
Carl Yastrzemski, the inspiring figure 
during the “miracle of 1967,” failed to 
hit a home run until July 22, but after 
a switch to first base, he contributed 
his share of game-winning blows. Luis 
Aparicio missed 44 games with a frac- 
tured finger, and after his return the 
club won consistently. A key man at 
the plate and spectacular on defense, 
the shortstop, at 388, shows no signs 
that he’s ready for a permanent seat 
on the bench. 

Rico Petrocelli, frustrated at the 
plate early in the campaign, wound up 
as the club leader in RBIs (75) and 
was dazzling at third base. Pitcher 
Marty Pattin, victor in only two of his 
first 10 decisions, closed with a 17-13 
mark. Reggie Smith swung a potent 
bat in the stretch, there were vital vic- 
tories by rookie hurlers Lynn McGloth- 
en and Jack Curtis, and Tommy Harper 
did a good job as the leadoff batsmen. 

But the incredible performers were 
the aging righthander, Luis Tiant, and 
the freshman catcher, Carlton Fisk. 
Tiant had a 21-9 record for Cleveland 
in 1968, but by 1971 he had been re- 
leased by the Braves and Twins and 
had spent some time in the minors, in- 


cluding a turn with the Red Sox farm 
at Louisville. In the spring of 1972, 
he was given a slim chance to reach 
Fenway Park. 

The pot-bellied, sigar-smoking Cuban 
was effective enough during the exhi- 
bition period to warrant further in- 
spection, and for two months after the 
season opened, he was a reliever and 
spot starter. From Aug. 1 until Oct. 1, 
Luis was unbelievable. He won 11 
games, lost 1, saved one*’and hurled six 
shutouts, before dropping a decisive 3-1 
verdict in Detroit. At the close of busi- 
ness, he had a 15-6 mark, led the league 
with a 1.91 ERA, and was enveloped 
in an ovation by the rabid Fenway fans 
every time he walked to the mound. 

Fisk was similarly unheralded. He 
wasn’t the regular catcher when the 
season began, but he hit with such 
authority whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity that Kasko had no alternative 
but to keep him working behind the 
plate. He was the team’s top swinger 
with a .298 average, hit more homers 
(22) than any previous Boston catcher, 
and if anyone was more deserving to 
be called rookie of the year the Red 
Sox didn’t see him in the American 
League. 

The aggressive Fisk also was brash 
enough to make cirtical comments about 
Yastrzemski and Smith in mid-season, 
but at the end there were no com- 
plaints about Yaz’s dozen homers and 
Smith’s 21 circuit drives, most of them 
delivered during the critical late weeks. 
Ultimately, the attack faded, to three 
runs in the three defeats that lost the 
title for Boston, one to Baltimore and 
two to Detroit. 

Looking back over the season, the 
Red Sox can point to a long list of 
physical problems that could have cost 
them victories that would have pro- 
vided a cushion in September. Injuries 
of varying degrees afflicted Yaz, Smith, 
Danny Cater, Doug Griffin, Harper, 
Duane Josephson, Ken Tatum and Ray 
Culp, as well as Aparicio. 

The pitching staff was not over- 
powering aside from Tiant and Pattin. 
The record showed Curtis with 11-8, 
McGlothen 8-7, Sonny Siebert with 12- 
12, but there were some good relief 
efforts by Bob Bolin, Bob Veale and 
Bill Lee. Another bullpen performer, 
Don Newhauser, showed promise. 

During the breathtaking scramble to- 
ward the wire, Yaz insisted, “This club 
is better than the 1967 team. In 1967, 
we were more explosive, delivered the 
long ball frequently, This club has 
better pitching and a much tighter 
defense.” 

The mound work he mentioned was 
gauged on the second half of the year. 
If it can carry over, the Red Sox 
should be contenders again, for the bat- 
ting is solid enough and, as Yaz noted, 
the defense is superb. | 


LUIS TIANT was the hero of the 
Red Sox pitching staff, finishing 
with a 1.91 earned run average 
that led the league. 
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BALTIMORE ORIOLES 


| The Dynasty’ 


Took a Detour 


@ Paul Blair put it in proper perspec- 
tive. “If anyone had suggested this five 
months ago, we would have laughed,” 
declared the Baltimore outfielder. 

That was the night in late September 
when the Orioles were eliminated from 
the race for the Eastern Division title, 
thus ending what the Orioles and most 
neutral observers regarded as a dynasty 
that was destined to rule for at least 
a few more seasons. 

In another corner of the clubhouse, 
Brooks Robinson was remarking that 
he would be available for fall refur- 
bishing on his front lawn at home. 
During the three previous years, Brooks 
had been otherwise occupied, with third 
base duty in the American League’s 
championship series and the World Se- 
ries. During those three seasons, the 
Orioles had swept the playoffs in nine 
straight games, and while they won 


BOBBY GRICH, utility infielder, was 
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the Orioles’ leading hitter with a .278 average. 


only once in three tries against the 
National League pennant winners, they 
still had to be respected as dominant 
in their own circuit. They had rolled 
up 318 victories in three campaigns. 

“We'll be the first team ever to win 
100 or more in four consecutive years, 
and this time we’ll make it 112,” con- 
fidently predicted the manager, Earl 
Weaver, having in mind the league rec- 
ord of 111, established by the 1954 
Cleveland club. 

Weaver’s Birds fell considerably 
short of his target. With’a record of 
80-74, they finished third in the East, 
five games behind the division-winning 
Tigers. 

In Baltimore, where attendance fell 
below a million for the first time in 
four years (899,950), the clientele 
promptly blamed the trade that re- 
moved from the lineup Frank Robinson 
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with his 28 homers and 99 RBIs. 

In the Oriole dugout, the fingers 
were pointed at a “season-long slump.” 
The collective decline was horrendous. 
In 1971, the team batting average of 
.261 led the league. In 1972, it was .229. 
Only one club, Texas, was lower. The 
home run production went from 158 
to 100, a dip of more than one-third. 
The Birds scored 518 runs, the fewest 
by Baltimore since 1954. The puny of- 
fense left its mark in the close games. 
Of the 154 contests played, 89 were 
decided by one or two runs, and the 
Orioles won only 38 while losing 51. 

That placed a tremendous burden on 
the pitching staff. Compared with four 
20-game winners the previous year, 
there was one, Jim Palmer (21-10). 
Mike Cuellar was 18-12, Pat Dobson 
16-18, and Dave McNally, after four 
20-victory campaigns, wound up with 
13-17. Their earned run averages eas- 
ily refute any charge of ineffectiveness. 
The staff mark, 2.538, was a sharp im- 
provement over 1971 (2.99) and again 
the best in the league. Three of the 
four bettered their previous ERA and 
McNally had a negligible difference, a 
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rise from 2.89 to 2.95. In 93 games, or 
54 per cent, the Oriole hurlers limited 
their opponents to two or less runs. 

On the attacking force, almost every- 
one, young and old, fell short. During 
the three championship years, Boog 
Powell invariably triggered the on- 
slaught, aided and abetted by Frank 
Robinson. Perhaps thrown off stride by 
the players’ strike, Boog made the 
worst start of his career. Late in June, 
he was batting .160, had four homers 
and 18 RBIs. 

Boog tried eyeglasses, changes of 
bats and stances, but his teammate 
Dave Johnson probably had the ex- 
planation. “Powell was trying to make 
up for the absence of Frank Robinson 
and that always backfires on a big 
swinger.” Boog came to life in Septem- 
ber and finished with reasonably re- 
spectable statistics, .252, 21 homers, 
81 RBIs, although they didn’t measure 
up to his 1970 MVP figures, .297, 35 
homers, 114 RBIs. 

Mery Rettenmund, the club leader 
with a .318 mark the previous year, 
sagged to .283 and his RBI output 
dropped from 75 to 21. Brooks Robin- 
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JIM PALMER (21-10) was the club’s only 20-game winner, compared with four the previous season. 


son’s 92 RBIs became 64. It was that 
way all along the lineup, and the team 
leader turned out to be Bobby Grich, 
who shuttled around from one infield 
position to another and batted .278. 
Weaver had no complaints with his 
rookies, Don Baylor, Terry Crowley 
and Johnny Oates, and he naturally 
was pleased with Grich in his first full- 
time season. The Birds also unveiled a 
promising reliever, Roric Harrison, who 
suffered from the same lack of batting 
support as the starting crew. Those 
youngsters plus a couple of farmhands 
—Al Bumbry, who led the Internation- 
al League with .345, and Mike Rein- 
bach, the Southern League’s MVP with 
a .846 mark and 30 homers—provide 
hope for a swift revival by the Orioles. 
Despite the malfunctions, defensive- 
ly and on the bases as well as at the 
plate, the Orioles were in the running 
for the division title until the closing 
days of the four-way struggle. A mod- 
erate winning streak would have been 
good enough, but they dropped seven 
of eight decisions to Boston, Cleveland 
and Milwaukee during the final 10 days 
of September. a 
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NEW YORK YANKEES 


Not 
Bad 
in Any 
Area 
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@ Checking over his roster, man by man 
and department by department, the 
ever-optimistic Ralph Houk of the 
Yankees insists, ‘“We’re not bad in any 
area.” 

A rebuttal might be offered that the 
Yankees aren’t exactly , super-colossal 
in any given spot, with perhaps one 
exception, the relief pitching of Sparky 
Lyle, and that’s invariably one of the 
precarious situations on a ballclub. No 
one knows how a bullpen artist will 
stand up under the rigors of his task 
from year to year. 

Another member of the Yankee re- 
lief corps, Lindy McDaniel, is a perfect 
example. He was outstanding in 1970, 
sagged the following year, and finished 
so well in 1972 that he and Lyle kept 
the club in the running for the Eastern 
Division title until the final week. 

Lyle had a 9-5 mark and a league- 
record 35 saves, with a 1.92 ERA. 
McDaniel was 8-1 and while he wasn’t 
credited with any saves in his 37 ap- 
pearances, his 2.29 ERA is self ex- 
planatory. Once the analyst in search 
of Yankee strength leaves the bullpen, 
he goes straight to center field, to Bob- 


SPARKY LYLE posted a Ieaguee 
record 35 saves and had a mee 
1,92 earned run average. i 


by Murcer, .292, hit 33 homers (first 
Yankee to go over 30 in six years) and 
drove in 96 runs. 

Like the relievers, the welfare of the 
entire cast was reflected on Murcer’s 
performance. Bobby suffered through a 
miserable start. After 22 games he was 
batting .183 and had two homers. From 
June 1 to mid-September he swung at 
a .3823 pace. 

When it was all over and the Yankees 
had finished fourth with a 179-76 log, 
644 games behind the Tigers, Murcer 
ruefully pointed out, “If I was any- 
were close to normal during the first 
month, we would have won at least 
six more games.” 

Houk was inclined to agree. “If 
we're going to finish on top of the EHast- 
ern Division, Murcer and Roy White 
have to hit consistently. They’re the key 
men for us,” the manager declared. 


LINDY McDANIEL was also 


effective as a reliever, with 2.29 
ERA in 37 appearances. 


White also faltered in the early skir- 
mishing but ultimately wound up with 
with a reasonably respectable .270 av- 
erage. 

The reaction of the front office could 
serve as an excellent barometer for the 
Yankees’ campaign of 1972. In May, 
there were strong rumors that Houk 
was in his last term as amanager and 
there was no firm denial from Mike 
Burke, the club president. In Septem- 
ber, Houk was signed to a new three- 
year contract. 

Almost everyone in the cast went 
through high and low periods during 
the race that developed into such a 
wild seramble, notably the pitching 
staff. Steve Kline, the strong, young 
righthander who moved into the top 
spot among the starters, had a 15-5 
record early in August and finished 
with 16-9, although he had a sparkling 
2.40 ERA. He won only one of his last 
10 starts. 

Mel Stottlemyre (14-18) unfurled 
seven shutouts, one less than the club 
record, but he failed to finish six 
straight starts in August. Fritz Peter- 


son (17-15) was up and down as the 
record indicates, and when Mike Kekich 
(10-18) faltered, Rob Gardner moved 
in and wound up with an 8-5 effort, 
after posting a 7-1 log in his first nine 
starts. 

Stottlemyre recaptured his touch with 
a four-hitter against the White Sox 
Sept. 1 and the Yankees, who were nine 
games under .500 in the spring, surged 
into contention, causing the first stir in 
the Bronx in eight years. With seven 
games remaining, they were still afloat, 
but just barely, as they trailed the Red 
Sox, leaders at the moment, by three 
lengths. 

If they didn’t quite make it, the try 
was enough to buoy the hopes of Houk, 
who has had a confident approach with 
less reason in recent years. The man- 
ager insists the potential is there, par- 


ticularly in the case of Ron Blomberg, 
the club’s No. 1 draft choice as far 
back at 1967. Blomberg, still a trifle 
uncertain as a first baseman, batted 
.268 and hit 14 homers, but Houk kept 
him away from left-handed pitchers. 
He went to the Florida instructional 
league to brush up on his fielding and 
to swing against southpaws. 

Trades the previous winter brought 
in Hal Lanier, Johnny Callison, Bernie 
Allen and Rich McKinney, and they 
provided good depth. McKinney ulti- 
mately was shipped to Syracuse in a 
swap for farmhand Celerino Sanchez, 
an eight-year veteran of the minors, 
who sparkled at third base until he 
developed leg trouble. 

Second baseman Horace Clarke had 
a good year, afield and at bat, as did 
eatcher Thurman Munson, and while 
Felipe Alou and Gene Michael are 
reaching an advanced age, for baseball, 
they continue to make vital contribu- 
tions. 

With the addition of Matty Alou from 
the Athletics and Graig Nettles from 
the Indians, the Yankees loom as a club 


to be reckoned with in 1978, their 50th 
| 


year in Yankee Stadium. 
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Not Bad, Considering 


@ There is no such thing as security 
for big league managers, but in a sense, 
Ken Aspromonte had at least a slight 
edge when he was asked to take charge 
of the Cleveland Indians, because of 
a unique set of circumstances. The 
1971 Tribe had compiled the worst rec- 
ord in its history, 62 victories and 102 
defeats. It was unlikely the club would 
go deeper into the cellar. The owner 
of the franchise, Vernon Stouffer, was 
threatening a change of venue, for at 
least part of the season, to New Or- 
leans, compounding the frustration of 
the Ohio clientele. 

By the time Aspromonte signed his 
contract, the Indians had a new owner, 
Nick Mileti, who made the customers 
happy by promising to remain on the 
shore of Lake Erie. Aspromonte in 
turn helped solidify the public’s sup- 
port by hoisting a hapless outfit to a 
status of reasonable respectability. 
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The team that had finished 48 games 
behind the Orioles the previous year 
produced a 72-84 record and wound up 
in fifth place, 14 lengths behind the 
division-winning Tigers. 

“T was satisfied with the progress 
we made,’ Aspromonte declared, as he 
ticked off the names of the most prom- 
ising youngsters, pitchers Dick Tidrow, 
Milt Wilcox and Steve Dunning, infield- 
ers Jack Brohamer and Frank Duffy, 
and outfielder Buddy Bell. 

But the major credit for the sharp 
improvement belonged to a 34-year-old 
hurler, Gaylord Perry. Obtained from 
the San Francisco Giants in a trade 
for Sam McDowell, Perry enjoyed an 
incredible campaign. With a 24-16 rec- 
ord, Perry tied Wilbur Wood for most 
victories in the AL. His 1.92 ERA 
was second best, a fraction of a per- 
centage point behind Luis Tiant. He 
was among the league’s top three in 


GAYLORD PERRY (2416. 1. 92 ERA) was voted the cy Young ee as tap pitcher. in the league. 
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innings pitched (343) and in strike- 
outs (234), and he completed 29 of 
his 40 starts, while the remainder of 
the staff had 18 complete contests. 

There was a period during June and 
July when the bottom seemed about to 
fall out for the Indians, but Perry 
kept them afloat. After a surprisingly 
fast start, the Tribe boasted an 18-10 
mark May 23. Exactly two months lat- 
er, the record was 36-51, and there 
were rumors that a new manager was 
waiting in the wings. 

At the final reckoning in the fall, 
the club president, Gabe Paul, pointed 
out, “Aspromonte was at his best dur- 
ing the two months when everything 
seemed to go wrong. He never pan- 
icked and he learned from his mistakes. 

“As for Perry,” continued Paul, “he 
is one of the greatest pitchers this 
club ever had, and I’m not demeaning 
Bob Feller when I say that. Feller had 
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an experienced, solid supporting cast. 
Gaylord not only pitched remarkably 
well under all circumstances, he was 
extremely helpful with the kids on the 
staff.” 

The margin in eight of Perry’s 16 
defeats was one run. In three other 
engagements, he was beaten by two 
runs. Obviously, he was laboring with- 
out much offense, and Aspromonte 
hopes Rocky Colavito will be able to 
remedy that. Cleveland’s onetime home 
run king will be the batting coach 
next season. 

It wasn’t necessary for Aspromonte 
to call attention to the Tribe’s need 
for power. The .234 team average 


ranked Cleveland 10th in the league, 
and the home run total was 91. Chris 
Chambliss, rookie of the year in 197], 
staged a late spree to reach .292, the 
top figure on the club. After Chambliss, 
there was a sharp drop to Tom Mc- 


CRAIG NETTLES, traded to Yankees in November, produced 17 


Craw’s .258, Bell’s .255 and Graig Net- 
tle’s .2538. Only Nettles displayed a 
modicum of power with 17 homers and 
70 RBIs. 

There were several major disappoint- 
ments. Alex Johnson, the league’s bat- 
ting king two years earlier with the 
Angels, slipped to .289. Ray Fosse, the 
All-Star catcher the previous season, 
also had a subpar campaign with .241. 
Although McCraw finished with a mod- 
est average, he actually was among 
the most consistent performers, par- 
ticularly after Chambliss pulled a ham- 
string muscle in the second game of 
the season. McCraw was a heavy con- 
tributor during the Tribe’s early suc- 
cess and was batting .340 in June. 

Wilcox made a spectacular start, was 
felled by a strep throat and failed to 
recover his full strength. He scored 
four victories by the first week in May 
and had a 7-14 log at the finish. An- 
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‘homers and 70 RBIs to lead Indians last year. 


CLEVELAND INDIANS 


other young hurler, Tidrow, rolled up 
an 8-3 record during the middle two 
months, but was erratic in the early 
and late stages and closed at 14-15. 

Aside from Perry and Tidrow, none 
of the pitchers accumulated as many 
as 10 victories, but collectively, the 
staff wasn’t too bad. The team’s ERA, 
2.95, was surpassed by only three other 
clubs in the league. 

“We need a power-hitting outfielder,” 
declared Aspromonte, “but consistency 
also is a vital necessity. That’s why 
we’re sending many of our youngsters 
to the Tucson training camp three 
weeks early for instructional work.” 

Several of the more experienced op- 
eratives, notably Nettles, Chambliss, 
Fosse and Del Unser, rebounded from 
a June swoon. If the Indians can avoid 
that type of sag, they conceivably could 
join the wild scramble that marked the 
AL East last season. | 
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DON MONEY (below) was acquired from Phillies ... JOHN BRIGGS (above) scores from second base for Brewers. 


@ The Milwaukee Brewers made whole- 
sale changes in 1972, above and beyond 
the customary juggling of talent. In 
addition to the 10-player swap with 
the Red Sox following the 1971 cam- 
paign, they replaced their manager, 
Dave Bristol, with an old Milwaukee 
favorite, Del Crandall, and the move 
by the Washington Senators to Texas 
prompted a change of venue for the 
Brewers, from the AL West to the 
Eastern Division. 

Alas, their situation in the standings 
remained unchanged. They finished 
sixth in the East, as they had in the 
West the previous year. After the close 
of business, they made additional 
changes, in the front office as well as 
on the field. Frank Lane stepped aside 


‘ 


as general manager to make way for 
Jim Wilson, although Lane will con- 
tine as a consultant. 

Wilson promptly attempted to match 
Lane in the matter of quantity trading. 
He swung a seven-man deal with the 
Phillies, trading off a pair of starting 
pitchers, Jim Lonborg and Ken Brett, 
‘ plus two relievers, Ken Sanders and 

Earl Stephenson, for Don Money, the 
third baseman, pitcher Billy Champion 


and a minor league infielder, John 
Vukovich. 


Lane couldn’t understand the ¢élub’s 
failure to move-ahead. “The pitching 
held up, although somewhat imconsis- 
tent,” he pointed out, ‘and the hitting 
improved. Still, we lost too frequently.” 

On the theory that the Brewers de- 


* MILWAUKEE BREWERS 


The More 
Things 
Change, 
The More 
They 
Stay the 
Same 


served a better fate last season, Cran- 
dall strikes an optimistic note for 1973. 
Despite the departure of Lonborg and 
Brett, Crandall believes he has the 
arms, ticking off Bill Parsons, Skip 
Lockwood and impressive prospects Jim 
Colborn and Jervy Bell. He also calls 
attention to one of the better one-two 
punches in the American League, 
George Scott and John Briggs, 

Scott, the key figure in the Boston 
trade, hit 20 homers and drove in 88 
runs, the latter figure a Milwaukee 
club record. Briggs walloped 21 four- 
baggers and produced 65 RBIs. The 
totals for the duo were 42 homers and 
148 RBIs. Between them they also were 
credited with 35 game-winning hits. 

That vepresented almost half of Mil- 


waukee’s victories and it could explain 
Crandall’s comment, “We're only a few 
players away from making a serious 
dent in our division.” 

From the Brewers’ standpoint, it was 
a weird sort of season. They weren’t 
too happy about the transposition from 
West to the “tough” Eastern group, 
and it was rough for the four con- 
tenders who went down to the wire 
together. But the Brewers, surprising- 
ly, were better against their Eastern 
foes. In their own division they had a 
89-45 record, and against the West, 
they were 26-46. 

Furthermore, their position in the 
standings wasn’t so bad. It just seemed 
that way. In 1970, they won 65 games 
and finished fourth in the West. With 
the same number of victories, they 
wound up in the Eastern cellar in 
1972. In 1971, they won 68 games and 
trailed the division leader by 32 lengths. 
With three fewer triumphs, the margin 
of the winner, Detroit, was 21 games 
over the Brewers. 3 

Lonborg, making a strong comeback, 
had a 14-12 record. Parsons, a 138-game 
winner as a rookie, equalled that total 
but lost the same number. Colborn fin~ 
ished with 7-7, Lockwood with 8-15, 
Brett with 7-12. 

The heavy relief load carried by Ken 
Sanders the previous season, 83 ap- 


pearances, took its toll and he slumped . 


to a 2-9 log, but the late arriving right- 
hander, Bell, compiled a 5-1 mark and 
a spectacular 1.65 ERA. 

On the offense, the most consistent 
club-swinger was a utility outfielder, 
Brock Davis. The ex-Cub wound up 
with a .318 average, Catcher Ellie Rod- 
riguez batted .285, Scott and Brigg's 
.266 each, third sacker Mike Ferraro 
.255, while Daye May, Joe Lah6éud, Ron 
Theobald and Rick Auerbach all were 
under .240, 

When Bristol was relieved of his 
command the Brewers had a 10-30 ree- 
ord. Under Crandall, the Brewers 
moved up to a 55-61 mark and that 
isn’t too far from .500, which would 
carry them into a reasonably respect- 
able area in the closely knit NWastern 
Division. They might have been spoilers 
in the late skirmishing, but all they did 
was ruin the Yankees, whom they de- 
feated five times in September. They 
didn’t hurt Detroit, Boston or Balti- 
more, and Ctandall hopes to remedy 
that situation. a 
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Public Announcement. 


FOR THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 


kkk 
LIMITED 
OFFER 


CLOSEOUT OF NATIONALLY FAMOUS NONPRISMATIC 


POWER 


4 


Shown below 
i Of the 
tee Certificate 
given with Binoculars 


7 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Each Panoramic | Nonprismatic 
Binocular is carefully inspected 
before shipment. If it should fail 
to operate satisfactorily within 
2 years of model year, it will be 
reptaced or repaired free. This 
gipraniee expires December 31, 
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(PRECISION-MADE )ral 
) PRODUCT =~ 


The deeply cut price shown in this announcement is for a short 
time only to the readers of this publication. This special dis- 
count price applies only to our Nonprismatic Panoramic | 
Model illustrated above. This is our largest selling model with 
high enlarging power and long range — a deluxe instrument 
made in Europe. Discount does not apply to telescopes, field 
glasses, or any binoculars that arrive after this sale ends. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: Goods were held in U.S. Government Bond- 
ed Warehouse located on New York Waterfront awaiting pay- 
ment of storage rent and U.S. federal tariff costs and in private 
warehouses. Now we have ordered them RELEASED TO THE 
PUBLIC at once—at a fraction of the regular national price. 


IMPORTANT: These binoculars are shipped on a first come, 
first served basis. Fast delivery guaranteed. Al! binoculars 
packed and shipped within 48 hours. Please allow 2 weeks 
for delivery. 


LATEST 1972 MODEL 

Readers are requested not to be confused by the low price. 
This is not a cheap Oriental toy model or reconditioned field 
glass. Each and every one is brand new — made in Western 
Europe by experienced, well trained optical workers. Big in 
size. Big 40mm crystal Objective Lenses. The NONPRISMA- 
TIC PANORAMIC | is also big in power and is guaranteed for 
long range views. Now slashed down to $4.37. 


Price in Europe! 


BINOCULARS HELD IN U.S. GOVERNMENT 
=> BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Actually Lower than Factory List 


SPECIAL 


Discount 
Price! 


BRAND NEW 
1972 MODEL 


HIGH-POWER NIGHT & DAY 
BINOCULAR PULLS IN 
AMAZING, CLEAR VIEWS 


FROM MILES AWAY! 


{. It’s a great glass for football, base- 
ball, horse, auto and boat races, and 
all spectator sports. Useful for Police 
and Military surveillance. Because of 
its high power, it can be used for 
checking persons, objects, and happen- 
ings at great distances—without being 
detected. Ideal for nature study, bird- 
watching and traveling. 


LIST OF CUTSTANDING FEATURES 
BUILT INTO THESE BINOCULARS: 


All binoculars look alike, but not all 
perform exactly the same. The follow- 
ing Shopper’s Comparison List is pub- 
lished to guide prospective purchasers. 
Please check carefully. 

. Genuine Optical Crystal Lenses 

. Water & Shock Resistant Case 

. Shoulder Straps & Lens Covers Given 

. Smooth, High-Speed Center Focusing 

. Sturdy, High Impact Plastic 

. Wide Panoramic Sports Views 

. Rugged, Yet Light & Comfortable to Hold 
. Each One Carefully Checked 
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PURCHASING INFORMATION 

(PLEASE READ CAREFULLY) 
This is a strictly LIMITED WARE- 
HOUSE OFFER. Subject to all rules 
and conditions in coupon. Readers are 
urgently requested to read and follow 
these easy rules, By doing so they will 
avoid unnecessary delays. All orders 
processed promptly and shipped by 
U.S. Parcel Post or UPS, Please allow 
2 weeks for delivery to your home, All 
sent on 7? DAY HOME TRIAL. All 
buyers may use and compare our 
binoculars without risk or obligation. 
Should any pair prove unsatisfactory, 
simply return them within 7 days for 
refund of money by return mail. 


This Public Announcement Copyright 1972 in U.S.A. 
FOSTER-TRENT INC. 
(BONDED WAREHOUSE SALES) 
2345 Post Road, Dept.275-P, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 10538 


TO ORDER BINOCULARS, SEND THIS SPECIAL PROCUREMENT COUPON 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 
(Please observe for speedy service) 


(1) No shipments outside U.S.A. or 
ossessions. (2) No more than 2 
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FOSTER-TRENT INC. (BONDED WAREHOUSE SALES) 
2345 Post Road, Dept. 275P, Larchmont, N. Y. 10538 


Send ONE only, | enclose $4.37 plus 62¢ post- 
age & handling, Total $4.99. 
inoculars per reader at this price. [~) Send TWO Binoculars (LIMIT). | enclose special 


CHECK QUANTITY BELOW 


THIS PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT 
1S A BONAFIDE CLOSEOUT OFFER 
This is a Bonafide Closeout Offer. 
It expires as soon as all stock of 
1972 model is sold out. All orders 
received after stock is liquidated 
will be returned promptly to send- 
érs with any cash, check or money 
order enclosed. All readers desir- 


ing to purchase these famous 
NONPRISMATIC PANORAMIC 
I BINOCULARS are requested to 
rush orders at once to avoid dis- 
appointment. 
SOLD ALL OVER U.S.A. 
AT MUCH HIGHER PRICES! 


This year thousands upon thousands of 
American sportsmen paid much, much 
more for this same 1972 PANORAMIC 


(3) No phone or 0.0.D. orders. Please 
send check, cash or m.o. for fast 
shipment. (4) Case, Sets and Lens 
Covers given with each binocular, 
(5) 7 Day Home Trial with satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. (6) PRINT NAME a == 
Please add 62¢ for postage and pro- 

tective packing. (7) Offer is for a ADDRESS SS 
short time only. Orders received too 

late will be promptly returned to GITY 


bargain price of $8.95 for both postpaid. You 
save an extra $1.03). 
New York State residents please add appropriate sales tax, 
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@ Sparky Anderson, the ever exuberant 
manager of the Cincinnati Reds, was on his 
way out of the Oakland clubhouse after 
congratulating Dick Williams, and he paused 
long enough to offer a brief, succinct 
explanation for the Reds’ defeat in the 
World Series. 

“It was simply frustration,” he ruefully 
observed. “Look at how many times 
we had men on second and third and failed 
to score.” 

Since the reverse was true during the 
regular season, it also explains why 
Cincinnati was able to romp home in front 
in the National League West. The 
team’s batting average for the year was a 
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by Hy Goldberg 


(TOP) TONY PEREZ drove in 90 runs, 
second best for the Reds in that department. 


(LEFT) PETE ROSE led league with 198 
hits and also drew 73 bases on balls. 


(RIGHT) JOHNNY BENCH was league 
leader in homers (40) and RBIs (125). 
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comparatively modest .251, but 
one way or another, the Reds man- 
aged to get their runners home. 
They scored 707 runs and only 
one other club in the league ex- 
ceeded that total. Houston scored 
one more. 

“One way or another” is rather 
vague. To be specific, one was 
Johnny Bench, the other was Tony 
Perez. Bench drove in 125 runs 
and Perez 90. Their success, in 
turn, was traceable to the pres- 
ence on the basepaths of Pete 
Rose, Joe Morgan and Bobby 
Tolan. 

“The five top men in our bat- 
ting order are the best in the 
major leagues,’’ exulted Anderson, 
and the 1972 statistics leave very 
little room for disputing his. claim. 

Rose, the leadoff man, failed to 
get a safe blow on the final day 
of the campaign and that left him 
two short of his customary goal 
of 200 hits. He had to be “satis- 
fied” with a league-leading total 
of 198. Pete also drew 73 walks 
and was hit by seven pitches. That 
gave him an on-base accumulation 
of 278. 

Morgan set a club record for 
walks with 115, erasing a mark 
that had been on the Cincinnati 
books for 60 years, and along with 
his 161 hits and six hit-by-pitches, 
he got aboard 282 times. Tolan 
reached first 220 times via 171 
blows, 43 bases on balls and the 
six occasions when he was plunk- 
ed by a pitch. Collectively, they 
were on the paths 730 times during 
the campaign, and the foregoing 
Statistics serve as a good starting 
point for anyone who attempts to 
analyze he Reds’ success in the 
league playoff against Pittsburgh 
and their defeat in the World 
Series. 

A critical contest in the post- 
season battle with the Pirates was 
the second engagement in the se- 
ries which went the limit of five 
games. The Pirates had rolled to 
a 5-1 victory in the opener and 


there were visions of a playoff 
sweep. But in the second game, 
the first five Cincinnati batsmen, 
to whom Anderson had referred 
so proudly, routed Bob Moose with 
a four-run splurge. Rose and Mor- 
gan delivered singles, Tolan, 
Bench and Perez clubbed succes- 
sive doubles, and the Reds went 
on to a 5-3 verdict. 

Ultimately, Bench’s ninth-inning 
homer tied the score in the de- 
cisive fifth game, and George Fos- 
ter, a pinch runner, tallied the win- 
ning run on Moose's wild pitch, 
Rose, the vital leadoff man, had 
nine safe blows in the five games. 

Conversely, Pete had only six 
hits in the seven-game World Se- 
ries, and three of those were 
bunched in the fifth game. He was 
hitless in four of the seven con- 
tests. Morgan had a total of three 
blows, none at all in the first five 
games, while Tolan, with seven 
safeties, contributed four of them 
to Cincinnati's victories in the fifth 
and sixth games, 

During the first four Series frays, 
Rose, Morgan and Tolan accumu- 
lated exactly four hits, three by 
Tolan. At that juncture, the Reds 
trailed, three games to one, and 
they had squeaked to their lone 
triumph on Jack Billingham’s 1-0 
three-hitter. Bench and Perez sim- 
ply found no runners to drive 
home, and they generally were the 
men who were stranded, for Bench 
had six hits and five walks, Perez 
10 blows and four passes for a 
.435 average that topped the regu- 
lars of both clubs. 

But a one-run setback in the 
seventh game of a World Series 
shouldn't spoil a season’s effort. 
It only hurts for a brief spell, par- 
ticularly for a Cincinnati squad 
that can relish almost everything 
that happened between April and 
October. 

Bench and Tolan typify the sort 
of campaign enjoyed by the Reds. 
The catcher was the leaque’s most 
valuable player as the team that 


they get their runners 


was tabbed the Big Red Machine 
rolled to the 1970 pennant. He led 
the loop in homers with 45 and in 
RBIs with 148. Tolan made similar- 
ly important contributions with a 
.316 average and a league-leading 
total of 57 stolen bases. 

In 1971, Bench went into an in- 
explicable tailspin, his average 
dropping to .238, his homers and 
RBIs to 27 and 61. Tolan, victim- 
ized by a twice torn Achilles ten- 
don, didn’t play at all, and the 
Reds faded to a 79-83 record and 
a tie for fourth place in the NL 
West, 11 games behind the win- 
ning San Francisco Giants. 

In 1972, the resurgence of 
Bench was matched by the spec- 
tacular physical recovery of Tolan. 
With 40 homers and 125 RBis, 
Bench recaptured the honors in 
both departments and was reward- 
ed with his second MVP designa- 
tion. Tolan, moving steadily toward 
his normal play as the season un- 
folded, at the plate, on the bases 
and in the outfield, batted .283, 
drove in 82 runs and stole 42 
bases. The consistent Perez pro- 
duced 90 RBIs, the sixth time he 
has reached that total. The day- 
after-day output of that trio helped 
the Reds to a five-game margin in 
mid-July and with a 95-59 Jog the 
bulge was 11 lengths when they 
reached the finish. 

Referring to Tolan, Anderson 
remarked, “! would have been 
happy if he had been able to steal 
10 bases. We never anticipated 
eee like his remarkable come- 

ack,” 


It was the skepticism about To- 
lan’s physical condition and per- | 
haps a trace of doubt about a 
comeback by Bench that prompted 
Bob Howsam, the general man- 
ager, to make a multi-player trade 
with Houston last winter, a deal 
at which some of the staunch 
Rhineland patrons looked askance. 
Howsam swapped the slugging 
first baseman, Lee May, second 
baseman Tommy Helms and out- 


_ GARY NOLAN was the Reds’ leading 


pitcher with a 15-5 won-lost record and a 1.99 earned 
run average that was league’s second best. 
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fielder Jim Stewart for Morgan, 
infielder Dennis Menke, pitcher 
Billingham, outfielder Cesar Ger- 
onimo and a minor leaguer, Ed 
Armbrister. 

What the ex-Astros did for the 
Reds will be long remembered by 
the enthusiastic 1,611,459 Ohioans 
who turned up at Riverfront Sta- 
dium during the season. 

Everyone knew Morgan had 
speed, so his 58 stolen bases 
were not too surprising. But his 
.292 average was 30 points higher 
than his career mark and he reach- 
ed personal peaks in homers, 16, 
and RBlis, 73. His talents were 
recognized early with his selection 
for the All-Star game, and he re- 
sponded by earning the MVP ac- 
colade in the mid-season extrava- 
ganza. Furthermore, he finished 
fourth in the voting for the league’s 
MVP and was at the top of five 
of the ballots cast. 

Morgan predicted in the spring 
he’d have a good year, because “I 
knew | was going to hit behind 
Rose, and ahead of Tolan, Bench 
and Perez. When you’re surround- 
ed by that much solid talent, 
you’re bound to do well, and | 
figure it will be even easier for 
me next season.” 

The other ex-Houston perform- 
ers likewise contributed. Geroni- 
mo, platooning in left field with 
Hal McRae, batted .275, and 
Menke, while batting .233, was an 
exceptionally steady third base- 
man. Billingham had a level 12-12 
record onthe mound during the 
regular season, but he was the 
winner in the key second game 
of the playoff, and prevented the 
Athletics from making a four-game 
sweep in the World Series with his 
brilliant 1-0 effort. 

The solidity of the batting order, 
and its comparable defensive abil- 
ity, helped ease the concern the 
manager must have felt in the 
spring about his pitching staff. 
Anderson sent Ross Grimsley and 
Wayne Simpson to Indianapolis as 


the season opened on the theory 
they were in need of work they 
had missed during the players’ 
strike. 

During the early skirmishing, 
Gary Nolan, who wound up with 
a 15-5 record and a 1.99 ERA, 
carried the starting staff that in- 
cluded Billingham, Jim McGloth- 
lin (9-8) and Don Gullett (9-10). 
Indicative of the inconsistency, the 
Reds’ record was 8-13 when 
Grimsley was recalled in May. He 
turned back the Cardinals in his 
first start, launching a nine-game 
winning streak that moved the 
Reds into contention for the lead. 
At the end, Grismley had a 14-8 
record, and if there was any fur- 
ther question about his capability, 
he dispelled it with a two-hit, 7-1 
victory over the Pirates in the 
playoff. Simpson; recalled before 
mid-season, also came through 
with a winning log, 8-5. 

From start to finish, Sparky 
leaned heavily on a bullpen which 
responded spectacularly. The Cin- 
cinnati staff finished with a total 
of 25 complete games, lowest in 
the league, largely because An- 
derson never hesitated to summon 
Clay Carroll, Tom Hall or Pedro 
Borbon. Carroll, who worked in 
65 games, had a 6-4 record and a 
2.25 ERA, but his 37 saves repre- 
sented a new major league rec- 
ord. The young, left-handed Hall, 
in 47 appearances, had a 10-1 
mark, a 2.61 ERA and eight saves, 
while Borbon was. 8-3, 3.17 ERA, 
with 11 saves for 62 relief jobs. 

Borbon, Carroll and Hall were 
in six, five and four games, respec- 
tively, in the World Series, and if 
their arms remain strong, Ander- 
son won’t have to delve too deeply 
into the minors to add to his 
mound corps. That would appear 
to be the only problem for the 
manager of the National League 
champions in 1973. Nothing short 
of a wholesale slump is likely to 
affect seriously the Reds’ run pro- 
duction. a 


BOBBY TOLAN batted .283, drove in 


82 runs and stole 42 bases in a welcome rebound 


from his slump of the previous season. 
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@ A call went from Houston to Chi- 
cago one midnight in August and from 
what was considered to be the man- 
agerial scrap heap rose a smiling, af- 
fable Leo Durocher. 

If he was startled by the bid to re- 
place Harry Walker as pilot of the 
Astros, he couldn’t have been more sur- 
prised than everyone else in the major 
leagues—players, managers, coaches 
and front office executives alike. 

Aside from the pleasant realization 
that someone still wanted him at age 
66, and after seven frustrating seasons 
as leader of the Cubs, Durocher had to 
be happy with the cast he inherited. A 
second-place club usually can be ¢on- 
sidered as a future contender, and after 
an early run at the top, or close to it, 
the Astros finished 1044 games behind 
the Reds with an 84-69 record. 

“All we need is a little here and there 
to win in the Western Division,’ Leo 
declared after his comparatively brief 
term in the Astrodome. 

Actually, it was the best season ever 
for the club that has been in existence 
for only a decade. In all-round offense, 
the Astros were a match for any of 
their foes. At the vital payoff window, 
the run column, they led the league 
with 708. Their home run total, 134, a 
club record, was third highest in the 
circuit, as was their team batting aver- 
age, .258. 

“Tf our pitching had been as effec- 
tive as it was the previous season, we 
would haye been in the playoff for the 
pennant,” ruefully observed the general 
manager, Spee Richardson. 

It was Richardson who made the de- 
cision to relieve Walker of his port- 
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folio, although at the moment the won- 
lost record was a respectable 67-54. Af- 
ter a one-day lapse during which Coach 
Salty Parker was the guiding hand in 
a Houston victory, Durocher took over 
and the club compiled a modest 16-15 
mark during his stewardship. 
Individually, the Houston batsmen 
were consistent throughout the cam- 
paign, and their leader was Cesar Ce- 


,deno, the 21-year-old outfielder. In con- 


tention for the league batting crown 
for most of the route, Cedeno finished 
fourth with a .320 average, tied for 
the lead in doubles with 39 and set a 
club record with 55 stolen bases. He 
was joined among the league’s top ten 
by Bob Watson, who batted .311. 

The Astros had four players with 
20 or more homers, Lee May (29), Jim- 
my Wynn (24), Cedeno (22), Doug 
Rader (22) and five swingers with 80 
or more runs batted in, May (98), 
Wynn (90), Rader (90), Watson (86) 
and Cedéno (82). That much power was 
last exhibited in the league by the 1969 
Cincinnati Reds, and before that it was 
matched by the 1953 Brooklyn Dodgers, 

For most of them, the statistics rep- 
resented personal peaks, and the same 
was true of Tommy Helms’s 61 RBIs, 
and Roger Metzger’s 142 hits and 23 
steals. Veteran catcher Johnny Hd- 
wards enjoyed a resurgence with a 
.268 mark that was his best since 1964. 

The finger would seem to point at 
the pitchers for the Astros’ failure to 
keep pace with the front-running Reds, 
and the collective earned run average, 
3.77, would appear to provide the ex- 
planation. 

Technically, the Astro hurlers were 


better than their foes, which means 
the figures were more impressive in 
hand-to-hand combat. That was trace- 
able to the power in the Houston bat- 
ting order, for the Astro ‘team ERA 
gave the club no better than a tie With 
San Diego for 10th place. 

However, there were sparkling ef- 
forts by individuals at various times. 
Jerry Reuss and Larry Dierker pitched 
back to back one-hitters against the 
Phillies and Mets in June, but Don 
Wilson was the most consistent mem- 
ber of the staff with a 2.68 ERA and 
he had a 15-10 record. Dierker matched 
him in victories and lost only eight. 
Otherwise, Reuss was 9-18, Dave Rob- 
erts 12-7 and Ken Forsch 6-8. Fred 
Gladding, Jib Ray and George Culver 
gave excellent bullpen service, notably 
Gladding, who had 14 saves. 

Durocher prefers a four-man start- 
ing rotation, which indicates Wilson, 
Dierker and Reuss, with a fourth man 
to be chosen from among Roberts, 
Forsch and Tom Griffin, who had a 5-4 
log last season. 

Under Walker’s direction, the Astros 
got off winging in 1972, with a 41-28 
mark during the first three months. 
They sagged to 13-16 during the month 
of July, failed to rebound swiftly 
enough to suit the management, and 
Walker was gone. 

Durocher’s task will be to keep the 
Astros moving at a swift pace from 
start to finish, also to keep them as 
happy as they appeared to him to be 
after his arrival. 

“T’ve never seen a group of ballplay- 
ers with such ‘togetherness’,” Leo in- 
sisted. ‘| 
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@ The Los Angeles Dodgers summoned 
a young left-handed pitcher, Doug Rau, 
from their Pacific Coast League farm, 
Albuquerque, last September, and he 
made his big league bow with a three- 
hit, 5-1 victory over St. Louis. By the 
end of the campaign, the youngster had 
two triumphs in three starts, indicating 
the Dodger mound corps might have 
added strength in 1978. 

There was one flaw in that pleasant 
possibility. Pitching was not the prob- 
lem for the Dodgers in 1972. Their 
staff had the lowest ERA in the league, 
2.78, also led in shutouts with 23. Indi- 
vidually, Claude Osteen enjoyed his 
second 20-game campaign (20-11), Don 
Sutton was 19-9, Tommy John 11-5, Al 
Downing 9-9, Bill Singer 6-16, and the 
busiest relievers, Jim Brewer, Pete 
Richert and Pete Mikkelsen, posted logs 
of 8-7, 2-3 and 5-5. 

All of them could have had better 
won-lost marks with a tighter defense 
and additional batting support, judging 
by their earned run figures. Sutton, 
who unfurled a league-leading nine 
shutouts, had a 2.08 ERA, while Os- 
teen, John and Downing ‘were under 
3.00 among the starters, and the bull- 
pen stars, Brewer and Richert, finished 
with 1.27 and 2.25. Singer, recovering 
from various ailments and injuries, 
could be written off, but John, who 
started 29 games, couldn’t understand 
“how I became involved in so many 
no-decision affairs.” 

It’s understandable in view of a .256 
team average, 98 homers and the fact 
that the Dodgers lost 27 contests by 
one run. They might have had a few 
qualms about the trade that sent Dick 
Allen to the White Sox, but there could 
be no complaint with John, obtained in 
the exchange, and Frank Robinson, who 
was expected to fill the gap left by 
Allen but was hobbled by injuries. 

Robbie, the MVP in both leagues in 
the past, now 37 years old, played in 
only 103 games, batted .251, produced 
19 homers and 59 RBIs. That left 
Willie Davis as the power man in the 
batting order, and he came through 
with a normal effort, 19 four-baggers 
and 79 RBIs. 

It was a disappointing season for 
Walter Alston, who led the club into 
his 19th campaign as manager in the 
role of favorite in the Western Divi- 
sion. The Dodgers had missed a tie 
with the Giants by a single game in 
1971, and as San Francisco faded, it- 
seemed as though the odds in favor of 
the Dodgers were justified. They took 
an early lead, then fell from the top 
June 8 and quickly dropped seven 
games back. They never fully recovered, 


CLAUDE OSTEEN was the leader 
of the Dodgers’ pitching staff 
with 20 victories for 2nd time. 


largely because the Reds made such a 
strong run, for the Dodger record com- 
pared favorably with the 1971 mark. 
With an 85-70 mark, their .548 percent- 
age was a scant point below that of 
the previous year, but this time they 
wound up 10% lengths behind Cincin- 
nati, and a point behind the second- 
place Astros. 

For Alston, winner of six pennants 
and four World Series, the last six sea- 
sons without a title represented the 
longest drouth for the Dodgers in a 
quarter of a century. But the senior 
pilot in continuous service in the ma- 
jors looks toward his 20th year with 
guarded optimism. He knows his pitch- 
ing is solid, and his optimism is based 
at least partially on the experience ac- 
quired by his young infielders last sea- 
son, Lee Tracy at second, Bill Russell 
at short and Bobby Valentine at third. 

Wes Parker is a capable first base- 
man and he batted an acceptable .279, 
but even his sparkling glove handling 
wasn’t good enough for the erratic 
throws of the infielders. ; 

Now Alston insists he’s through 
shuffling, particularly with the retire- 
ment of Maury Wills, although it may 
be necessary to find a place for Billy 
Garbarkewitz, who was the club’s of- 
fensive leader in 1970 and was shelved 
by shoulder damage for most of the last 
two seasons. 

In the process of juggling the lineup 
in general, Alston uncovered a couple 
of other bat swingers who could be 
vital contributors to the offense if em- 
ployed on a full time basis. Manny 
Mota batted .38238, which could have 
been the third highest mark in the Na- 
tional League if he had sufficient turns 
at bat. He fell short with 371 official 
appearances in 118 games. Similarly, 
Bill Buckner would have been high on 
the list with his .319 mark but he 
played in only 105 contests. 

Valentine led the youthful infield trio 
with a .274 average, two points above 
Russell and 15 better than Tracy, but 
all three are basically singles hitters 
and Alston will have to look elsewhere 
for power. A healthy Robinson could 
provide it, but the Dodger brass look 
toward farm products to bolster their 
attack. 

“T don’t believe we have overrated 
our talent,’ declared Al Campanis, the 
Dodger vice president who is respon- 
sible for playing personnel. “Some of 
our kids have taken longer to mature 
than we anticipated, and they’re just 


- vig = beginning to show their true ability. 

iy Oe we ¢ We'll make things interesting for Na- 

; meh ; . tional League contenders during the 
eee oe ee sti ie ale al VS aca i ay aera ote ts ww | next few years.” 


MANNY MOTA batted .323, which 
could have been third highest in 


NL with sufficient turns at bat. LOS ANGELES DODGERS 
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@ The Atlanta Braves have handed 
Eddie Mathews the assignment of try- 
ing to regain a contending position and 
rekindle dwindling attendance, but Ma- 
thews has one advantage over other 
major league managers who are huf- 
fing and puffing in the same direction. 
Whether he succeeds or fails, his efforts 
will be obscured by Hank Aaron’s bid 
to overhaul the most vital statistic in 
baseball’s voluminous record book— 
Babe Ruth’s total of 714 home runs. 

Following the 1971 season, Aaron, 
then 387, expressed the thought that 
he’d play for two more years, but he 
added a proviso, “I’ll stick around a 
little longer if I’m close to Ruth’s rec- 
ord.” 

Well, he’s close enough now to keep 
swinging. The 34 four-baggers last sea- 
son gave him 678, only 41 short of a 
tie, and the Atlanta club owners are 
looking ahead eagerly to the next two 
seasons and the electricity in the air, 
the excitement in the stands—full 
stands naturally—as Hank approaches 
the mark that had been regarded out 
of reach of the modern ball player. 


HANK AARON 


Zeroing In 
On Babe Ruth's 
Record 


Recalling the nervousness and irrita- 
tion of Roger Maris as he went down 
the stretch toward his 61st homer in 
1961, everyone wonders about the pres- 
sure on Aaron. 

The calm, always affable Alabaman 
shrugs. “It’s my feeling that I’m usu- 
ally at my best when I’m under pres- 
sure. There’s one thing that people 
may not understand. I’m not always 
thinking in terms of a home run when 
I go to bat. Our principal object is 
to win ball games, and I have to do 
what’s best for the club. It depends 
upon the situation. If we’re far in front z : | 
or far behind, I swing from the heels. r a De . 
If a runner on second base represents tay 
the winning run, I just try to meet 
the ball, a single will do it.” ‘ 

There will be no pressure from at ; ; “ 
least one direction. His concentration 
on baseball won’t be disturbed by con- : ay : t 
tractual discussions. In February, 1972, 


A igned a three-year 
calling for $600,000, a record in itself. | | ATLANTA BRAVES 


That will carry him through 1974 and 
by that time he should know whether a 


. 
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there’s a need or a desire for him to 
continue. 

The 1972 season had its painful mo- 
rmnents. He had set a couple of goals 
for himself, to play in 130 games and 
collect 835 homers, a modest target in 
view of the 47 he whacked in 1971. 
He appeared in 129 contests and fell 
only one short in homers, but his .265 
ayerage was a disappointment to a 
man with a career mark of .313. 

“T was inconsistent,” he confesses, 
“and I was a little tired at times, but 
I don’t believe my reflexes are gone. 
Also, I didn’t seem to be getting the 
pitches to hit that I usually prefer.” 

Luman Harris wanted Aaron in the 
lineup as often as possible. Mathews 
may be more inclined to rest him, for 
Eddie, as one of the best of the recent 
long ball hitters and an ex-teammate, 
may have a more sympathetic approach. 
Hank breaks some sort of record ey- 
ery time he steps on the field, for games 
played, total bases, etc., but the big one 
is on the Ruthian pedestal and he’s 
confident he can reach it if he remains 
healthy. 

A damaged knee has been giving him 
some trouble, and Hank is philosophic 
about a possible failure. 

“T guess it wouldn’t be so bad to be 
remembered as the runnerup to Babe 
Ruth.” 

Mathews has a broader problem. He 
replaced Harris in the midst of the 
club’s poorest season in two decades. 
The 70-84 record was the worst since 
a 64-89 log in 1952, which by chance 
was Mathews’s first year with the 
Braves and the club’s last in Boston. 

Aside from Aaron’s pursuit of Ruth, 
one of the few bright spots was the 
development of the center fielder, Dusty 
Baker. The youngster can do it all, 
and he was in the race for the batting 
title through most of the campaign, but 
Billy Williams of the Cubs refused to 
falter. Baker finished in third place 
with .3821, behind Williams and his 
teammate, Ralph Garr (.325). 

There was better than average power 
in the lineup with Aaron, Garr, Baker, 
Earl Williams, Darrell Evans and oc- 
casionally Rico Carty. Williams, Aaron, 
Baker and Evans all topped 70 RBIs, 
and the team total of 144 homers was 
second highest in the league, 

The pitching staff’s ERA, 4.27, was 
the worst in the circuit and the entire 
corps delivered only four shutouts. 
That’s the major reconstruction job 
confronting Mathews and he plans to 
rebuild around Phil Niekro, the knuckle- 
ball artist who had a 16-12 record and 
Ron Reed (11-15). 

Warly post-season trades were point- 
ed in that direction, as the Braves 
swapped Carty for a Texas Ranger 
hurler, Jim Panther, and the second 
baseman, Felix Millan, to the Mets for 
Gary Gentry and Dan Frisella. Assum- 
ing they don’t have arm problems, they 
could be helpful, but additional aid will 
be required to close the 25-game gap 
between the Braves and Cincinnati. @ 
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Some Encouraging Signs 


? 
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HM Someone, or some of their competi- 
tors, lowered the boom on the San Fran- 
cisco Giants in 1972, but like all major 
league managers, Charlie Fox, main- 
tains an optimistic approach. 

After leading the Western Division 
in 1971, the Giants fell into fifth place 
last season with a'69-86 record, a one- 
year difference in the percentages of 
35 games, but Fox insists, “We have 
some encouraging signs. Our young 
players gained the experience they 
needed.” 

It was the worst record compiled by 
the Giants since they moved from the 
Polo Grounds in New York to Candle- 
stick Park in the bay area, and Fox, 
facing his third season as manager, 
looks for youngsters to spearhead the 
desired resurgence, since the oldsters 
were mainly responsible for the club’s 
startling nosedive. 

Juan Marichal, by far the most vital 
member of the pitching staff for so 
many years, was afflicted by a sore 
back for at least half of the season, 
finished with a 6-16 record, and under- 
went surgery for the repair of a disc. 
Willie McCovey, whose booming bat 
invariably kept the Giants afloat, frac- 
tured an elbow in the spring, played 
only 81 games, and wound up with a 
.213 average, 14 homers and 35 RBIs. 

Marichal and McCovey not only were 
fixtures, they also were prime favorites 
with the San Francisco fans, who have 
to wonder if they are about to follow 
Willie Mays to another club or into 
retirement. The departure of Mays in 
a deal with the Mets was a jolt, con- 
sidering his two decades of service with 


the Giants. If the others go, it won’t 
be quite as much of a shock, consider- 
ing their physical problems during the 
last couple of seasons. 

“T still insist we have a strong line- 
up,” declared Fox, “not only for the 
present, but for years to come.” 

The manager proceeded to tick off 
a cast that ineludes a solid middle 
infield combination of Tito Fuentes at 
second base and Chris Speier at short; 
Dave Kingman and Ed Goodson, each 
available at first or third bases; Bobby 
Bonds, Ken Henderson and Garry Mad- 
dox in the outfield, with Dave Rader 
behind the plate. 

“We can build a pitching staff 
around Ron Bryant, Jim Barr and Jim 
Willoughby,” Fox continued. 

A glance at the 1972 statistics could 
prompt the skeptics to question Fox’s 
hopeful outlook. Among the regular 
batsmen, Speier had the best average, 
-269, a figure that isn’t likely to strike 
fear in the opposing pitchers. San 
Francisco’s best pitching performance 
was delivered by Bryant, who posted 
a 14-7 record, although his 2.909 ERA 
was slightly higher than Barr’s 2.87. 
The latter had a won-lost log of 8-10, 
while young Willoughby, who made only 
11 starts, had a 6-4 mark and a highly 
impressive 2.85 ERA. 

An analyst could have difficulty diag- 
nosing the ills of a team that finished 
18 games above .500 in 1971 and 17 
below the break-even figure a year 
later. For instance, the team’s batting 
average, .244, was only three points 
below the figure of the previous year. 
The Giants led both leagues in homers 
with 150 and they actually scored 
more runs last season, 662, as com- 
pared with 644 during the campaign in 
which they led their division. 

They had individual contenders in the 
various categories. Bonds was runner- 
up in scoring with 118 runs. Fuentes’s 
33 doubles gave him fourth place in 
that department and the slugging King- 
man was sixth among home run hitters 
with 29. 


The fact that the run production was 
there despite the modest averages of 
the regulars would seem to place the 
blame for the club’s sagging fortunes 
on the pitchers. Still, the staff’s ERA, 
3.69, wasn’t that bad when compared 
with the 3.32 of 1971, What the Giants 
definitely missed on the mound was a 
leader with the stature,of a Marichal, 
with whom 20 victories used to be 
routine, 

From the San Francisco standpoint, 
the deal with Cleveland the previous 
winter didn’t turn out too well. While 
the Indians’ Gaylord Perry was win- 
ning 24 games and the Cy Young 
Award, the Giants’ Sam McDowell was 
moving through a 10-8 season. Bryant, 
who made a late start, then was ill 
with pneumonia in August, was the 
most consistent member of the corps 
when he was healthy, finishing with a 
14-7 log and a 2.90 ERA. Barr was 
8-10, but his 2.87 was promising. The 
brightest prospect on the basis of last 
season’s effort is Willoughby. He com- 
pleted seven of 11 starts, and his low 
2.35 ERA indicates he was better than 
his 6-4 record. 

The, Giants suffered through two 
eight-game losing streaks en route to 
their 69-86 mark, but the six victories 
in their last seven games, with young- 
sters such as Gary Mathews and Gary 
Thomasson (both outfielders) in the 
lineup, was enough to provide encour- 
agement for the future. But future box 
office figures become questionable in 
view of the season’s attendance of 
648,016, a drop of 458,000, the heaviest 
decline in the majors. 1 | 


(OPPOSITE PAGE) 

TITO FUENTES leaps to avoid 
collision with Pirates’ Milt May, who 
was out at second but broke up 
double-play attempt. 


(LEFT) 

DAVE KINGMAN, who can play 
either first or third base, led the 
Giants in home runs with 29, 
sixth best in the National League. 


(NEAR LEFT) 

BOBBY BONDS scored 118 runs, 
second best in the league, in addition 
to clouting 26 homers and driving 
across 80 runs. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GIANTS 
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NATE COLBERT hit 38 homers for the second 
time in three seasons, now has 127 in four Pe 
campaigns, and is only 26 years old. 
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SAN DIEGO PADRES 


Ready to 


Begin Challenging 


@ “We're going to stay put,” insists 
Buzzy Bavasi, president of the San 
Diego Padres, in response to frequent 
queries about a change of venue for 
the franchise. 

The status quo of the Padres also 
seems to encompass their standing in 
the NL West. For the last two seasons 
they not only have been anchored at 
the bottom of their division, but have 
had identical percentages. Their .379 
mark resulted from logs of 61-100 in 
1971 and 58-95 in 1972 and the totals 
were different solely because of the 
players’ strike last spring. 

Bavasi remains optimistic, and with 
some justification. The San Diego at- 
tendance increased by 86,000 last sea- 
son, to 644,273, and the rising interest 
undoubtedly stemmed from exciting 
performances by individuals, notably 
the slugging of Nate Colbert, a splurge 
at the plate by Leron Lee, and occa- 
sional sparkling efforts on the mound 
by Steve Arlin and Fred Norman. 

“We now have the best personnel 
since we came into existence four years 
ago,’ declared Bavasi, “and I believe 
we're in a position to begin challenging 
at least two clubs in our division, pos- 
sibly the Giants and Brayes on the 
basis of what they did last year.” 

There were rumors in San Diego in 
the fall that the Padres were about 
to swing a major trade and that Col- 
bert would be the central figure in 
the deal. While any swap is possible 
if the bidder makes the offer attractive 
enough, Bavyasi has been disinclined 
to give up a bat swinger who has ac- 
cumulated 127 homers in four seasons 
and is only 26 years old. 

Bavasi and Manager Don Zimmer, 
who replaced Preston Gomez early last 
season, naturally conceded they need 


help. They could make excellent use: 


of another catcher, an infielder, a left- 
handed reliever and a left-handed hit- 
ting outfielder. 

“Tt used to be that we willingly 
traded one experienced performer for 
two or three kids,” explained Bavasi, 
“but we’re not going to do that any 
longer. To make the sort of swaps 
which gave us quantity in exchange 
for reasonably good quality, we’d have 
to give up Colbert, Lee, Arlin, Norman 
and Clay Kirby, not necessarily all of 
them, but certainly one or two. If any- 


thing would stop us from taking that 
route again, it would be the angry 
reaction of our fans when they thought 
Colbert was leaving.” 

Colbert provided a couple of club 
records, matching his 1970 home run 
production with 38 and reaching a per- 
sonal peak of 111 RBIs. Of greater 
import was the one-man, one-day slug- 
fest he enjoyed in Atlanta Aug. 1. 
He clubbed the Braves’ hurlers in a 
Sunday doubleheader for five homers 
and drove in 13 runs. The homers tied 
one of Stan Musial’s achievements and 
the RBIs represented a major league 
record. 

Although he was sidelined for two 
months with a fractured finger, Lee 
batted an even .3800, the second Padre 
ever to reach that desired level. With 
a dozen homers, he had the second 
highest total on the team. 

As was the case with Colbert, some 
of the pitchers had their big moments. 
Arlin, who struggled to a 10-21 rec- 
ord, came within one out of a no- 
hitter against the Phillies and the first. 
safe blow was Denny Doyle’s bouncer 
over the head of third baseman Derrel 
Thomas. Arlin ultimately missed the 
shutout but during a stretch of eight 
starts, he allowed only 38 hits in 71 
innings, and among his performances 
were a one-hitter and three two-hitters. 

Norman had an equally weird cam- 
paign. He wound up with a 9-11 mark 
but six of his nine victories were shut- 
outs. He fanned 15 Reds in one con- 
test and his 167 strikeouts were the 
most ever by a Padre southpaw. Kirby 
topped the staff with his 12 triumphs 
but he likewise was under .500 with 
14 defeats. 

Glancing through the roster, Bavasi 
points to a pair of 21-year-olds, Rob- 
erts at third and Thomas at short, and 
with Lee in the outfield, points out 
that the Padres should be set for years 
on the left side of the diamond. 

The pitching staff also is beginning 
to show signs of blooming youth. Mike 
Caldwell, a 22-year-old southpaw, who 
closed with a 7-11 mark, won five of 
six decisions in August. Mike Corkins, 
Bill Greif and Gary Ross are expected 
to develop during the next few seasons. 

“Our farms are beginning to pro- 
duce,’”’ commented Bavasi, after calling 
the roll of his beardless hopefuls. 
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STEVE ARLIN, although 10-21 for the 
year, at one point allowed only 33 hits 
in 71 innings over a span of eight games. 


Solid From 
Stem to Stern 


PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


BILL VIRDON succeeded Danny Murtaugh as 
manager and amost succeeded in leading the Pirates 
to world championship for second year in a row. 


a RICHIE HEBNER joined 
Al Oliver as the only other Pirate 
who hit a bona fide .300. 


@ Danny Murtaugh stepped out 
of the Pittsburgh dugout after 
winning the 1971 World Series 
and handed the managerial 
reins to Bill Virdon. With his 
typical pixyish humor, Mur- 
taugh, retiring for health rea- 
sons, advised his successor, 
“You should’ quit now, when 
you’re ahead.” 

After the Pirates clinched 
; their third straight Eastern Di- 
4 vision title, Murtaugh wired 
Virdon, ‘You remembered the 
first lesson; don’t forget the 
other two,” meaning the Na- 
ie, tional League pennant and the 
\ World Series. 

‘\ Virdon didn’t forget. The Bucs 
| simply didn’t quite make it, and 
when they bowed out of the 
playoff against the Reds, they 
missed a bid to become the 
; first National League team in 

half a century—or since the 
Giants of 1921-22—to win two 
successive World Series. 

That isn’t likely to create a 

. demand in Pittsburgh to “break 

up the Bucs.” This is a solid - 
team from stem to stern, with 
great depth, as it proved when 
injuries forced Virdon to make 
more than 100 lineup changes 
during the season. If there is 


any shortage of talent, it would 
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have to be in the pitching depart- 
ment, but here also the Pirates make 
up in numbers the absence of big 
winners. 

They had no 20-game hurlers last 
season. In fact, Steve Blass (19-8), 
was the only member of the staff 
with more than 15 victories. He was 
trailed by Dock Ellis (15-7), Nelson 
Briles (14-11), Bob Moose (13-10), 
Bruce Kison (9-7), Bob Johnson (4-4), 
and Luke Walker (4-6), Dave Giusti, 
Ramon Hernandez .and Bob Miller 
supplied most of the relief, with a 
total of 39 saves, and indicative of 
the overall effectiveness of the staff 
was the 2.81 team earned run aver- 
age, second lowest in the league. 

No other team in the majors has 
a seven-man pitching rotation, nor is 
any other club able to muster the 
firepower of the Pirates. The same 
batsmen who mauled the Orioles in 
the 1971 World Series punched their 
Eastern Division rivals into submis- 
sion in 1972. They stumbled around 
for awhile at the start of the cam- 
paign as the Mets raced away to a 
lead that reached six games at one 
point. But during May and June, the 
booming Bucco bats produced 34 
victories in 46 games. After that, it 
was no contest. 

“If you don’t hit over .300 for this 
team,” remarked Al Oliver, late in the 
campaign, “you don’t play.” 

That was an exaggeration, but only 
a slight one. Oliver’s .812 mark was 
highest among those members of the 


There'll 
Be No 

Breaking Up 
the Bucs 
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cast who had enough official turns at 
bat to qualify for the league title, 
but it was well short of the top figure. 
Gene Clines (334), Vic Davalillo 
(.318) and the remarkable Roberto 
Clemente (.312) were short of the 
necessary trips to the plate, but 
Richie Hebner with an even .300 was 
a qualifier, as were Manny Sanguillen 
and Willie Stargell, although they 
missed the desired .300 level. Manny 
batted .298 and Willie .293. The latter 
was the club's leading. slugger with 
33 homers and 112 RBIs. 


The seven players mentioned 


above plus Rennie Stennett (.286) | 


and Dave Cash (.282), each deliv- 
ered at least 100 hits, and the re- 
searchers have been unable to find 
another club in this century with 
nine batsmen who collected more 
than 100 blows. The team total of 
1,505 was 125 more than the Pirates’ 
closest competitors and the club 
average, .274, was best by a 14-point 
margin. 

Oliver's comment about a .300 
average as a necessity for a place 
in the lineup didn't cover the situa- 
tion entirely. Some of the Pirates 
didn't play when they were hitting 
.300, notably Clines and Davalillo, 
who were well beyond that figure 
throughout the campaign, and were 
in action in 107 and 117 games, re- 
spectively. 

Clines would be a regular any- 
where else in the majors, despite 
occasional problems with a sore right 


(FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) 

MANNY SANGUILLEN batted .298, 
third highest on the club, followed 
by WILLIE STARGELL with .293. 
Stargell also was the club leader in 
home runs with 33 and runs 

batted in with 112. 


arm and shoulder, particularly since 
his .334 mark last season was pre- 
ceded by a .308 average for 97 con- 
tests in 1971. However, he filled in 
occasionally for Clemente in right 
field and was platooned in left field 
with Davalillo. 

Left field offered the most notable 
example of Virdon’s maneuvering. By 
the end of the season, he had em- 
ployed eight different men in that 
post. He started with Stargell, and 
after Willie was moved permanently 
to first base, Clines, Davalillo, Sten- 
nett, Bob Robertson, rookie Richie 
Zisk, Jose Pagan and Sanguillen 
spent some time chasing fly balls in 
that area, Sanguillen moving out of 
the catcher’s post to make room for 
Milt May. 

Third base was another revolving 
door in Three Rivers Stadium. At 
various junctures it was occupied by 
Hebner, Pagan, Bill Mazeroski, Gene 
Alley, Jackie Hernandez and Robert- 
son. 

The wealth of reserve material 
made it comparatively easy for Vir- 
don to overcome occasional prob- 
lems caused by injuries. Stargell and 
Alley both had knee surgery follow 
ing the 1971 season and _ started 
slowly. Kison, the relief star of the 
Series triumph, reported in the spring 
with a sore arm. 

When Cash fractured his right 
thumb, Stennett filled in capably at 
second base, also spelled Alley at 
shortstop if Virdon wasn’t inclined 


*| earlier, 


to use Hernandez. The flexibility en- 
abled the Bucs to add to the run of 
consistent success that began in 
1970. 

They supplanted the Mets as Easi- 
ern Division leaders that year by win- 
ning 89 games while compiling a .270 
team average. A year later, they went 
all the way after leading the division 
with 97 victories. They had a .274 
team mark and 154 homers. The four- 
base production dipped in 1972, to 
110, but they matched the club aver- 
age and in a season shortened by 
a spring players’ strike, finished with 
a 96-59 record, good for an 11-game 
margin over the runnerup Cubs. 

Despite his customary quota of 
aches and pains, Clemente, who will 
be 39 years old next August, con- 
tinues to pass vital milestones. As 
the season was ending, he erased 
one of the records of the great Honus 
Wagner by playing his 2,4383rd game 
in a Pittsburgh uniform. A few days 
he joined a distinguished 
group of 10 other bat swingers by 
collecting hit No. 3,000. 

After delivering a two-bagger 
against Jon Matlack of the Mets and 
receiving congratulations of team- 


mates, opponents and umpires, Cle- | 


mente took a moment to pay tribute 
to the fans in Pittsburgh and Puerto 
Rico, who have given him such great 
encouragement, and to recall a scout 
on his native island, Roberto Marin. 

To Pittsburgh, Clemente represents 
a monument to the acumen of Branch 


Rickey, who began rebuilding the 
Pirates from a rock bottom position 
in the National League standings. 
As one of his first acts after moving 
from Brooklyn to the Pirates as gen- 
eral manager, Rickey drafted Cle- 
mente from the Dodgers’ Montreal 
farm club for $4,000. 

The reconstruction job that Rickey 
began so long ago has reached 
fruition under the general manager- 
ship of Joe Brown. Despite the pat- 
tern of other “dynasties,” in which a 
winner such as Baltimore falls apart 
after several highly successful cam- 
paigns, Brown is disinclined to make 
too many changes as he looks toward 
1973. 

Defeat of the favored Pirates in 
the playoff with the Reds could spur 
the management into: an overhauling 
job, but as the Bucs point out, one 
swing of Johnny Bench’s bat in the 
ninth inning, followed by Moose’s 
wild pitch, turned them back from 
a second straight appearance in the 
World Series. 

Some of Pittsburgh’s older per- 
formers will be off the roster come 
spring. Mazeroski, one of the great 
second basemen of recent years, and 
still best remembered for the homer 
that beat the Yankees in the seventh 
game of the 1960 World Series, moves 
to the coaching staff, and another 
infield veteran, Pagan, likewise is re- 
tiring. Brown and Virdon don’t have 
to be concerned about replacing 
them. Their larger problem is to find 


places for the available men who 
are unhappy because they don’t play 
often enough. 

Alley has required occasional rest 
since the surgery on his knee, and 
Hernandez has been the backup 
shortstop for the last two seasons. 
But the Bucs have kept a close 
watch on Frank Taveras, who has 
been outstanding with their Charles- 
ton club in the International League. 
A bright outfield prospect, Richie 
Zisk, has been on the same team 
for the last two seasons, except for 
very brief visits to Three Rivers 
Stadium. 

Zisk batted .290 and .311 during 
the two seasons with Charleston and 
in 1972 he clubbed 26 homers. With 
part-time operatives like Davalillo 
and Clines batting .818 and .334 for 
the Pirates, placing Zisk on the par- 
ent payroll isn’t simply a book keep- 
ing maneuver. As is the case with 
the others, he wouldn’t be smitten 
with the idea of lounging in the dug- 
out, even with a winning club. 

In general, Virdon’s problems are 
of the sort that about 20 other major 
league managers would like to have. 
The only questionable area would 
appear to be the pitching staff, and 
Brown disputes that. 

“You can’t judge a staff by indi- 
viduals,”’ the general manager insists. 
“You have to measure them as a 
group, and | believe our 1972 staff 
was the best since | became general 
manager in 1956.” a 


CHICAGO CUBS 


All 
That 
Talent 
and 
No 
Title 


(NEAR RIGHT, FAR RIGHT) 

BILLY WILLIAMS led the majors 
with a .333 average and added 
122 RBIs, 37 homers and 191 hits. 


FERGUSON JENKINS posted 

a 20-12 record and worked 289 
innings. His 23 complete games 
included five shutouts. 
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@ Whitey Lockman could become spoiled 
in his first full season as manager of 
the Chicago Cubs. Just as some chil- 
dren are surrounded by toys and candy, 
Lockman is surrounded by talent. 

When owner Phil Wrigley named 
Lockman to replace Leo Durocher in 
mid-season, he didn’t exactly give him 
damaged merchandise. Wrigley ended 
the Durocher reign in Chicago and 
launched Lockman’s managerial career 
with a contender. 

Many first-year managers, such as 
Whitey Herzog with the Texas Rang- 
ers, start off with a challenge. Lock- 
man’s only challenge is Pittsburgh, af- 
ter steering the Cubs to second place 
in the National League East standings. 

Lockman has to be happy, if not 
downright appreciative, with pleasan- 
tries all around him, starting with Billy 
Williams, player of the year. Fergie 
Jenkins, the perennial 20-game winner, 
would put a smile on any manager’s 
face, and the veteran Milt Pappas has 
settled down in Chicago to make a sus- 


tained drive toward a 20-victory season. 

Watching young pitchers develop in- 
to stardom is a pleasant adventure and 
Lockman could have a double dip in 
that department with the rise of Bert 
Hooton and Rick Reuschel. Ron Santo, 
a solid .300 hitter, and Jose Cardenal 
are two other niceties heaped on Lock- 
man. : 

Versatility, spelled out in Jim Hick- 
man, Joe Pepitone, Carmen Fanzone, 
Rick Monday, Glenn Beckert, Don Kes- 
singer, Randy Hundley and Elrod Hen- 
dricks, gives Lockman’s platoon plans 
a big lift. If only those bad dreams 
about Pirates would go away. 

Lockman didn’t.even have to wince 
or frown over a threadbare bullpen be- 
cause John Holland, the Cubs’ general 
manager, already has gone to the mark- 
et place to make sure the former Giants 
outfielder is well equipped. Holland did- 
n’t go half-hearted, either, because his 
first inquiries were made about the 
availability of Tug McGraw of the 
Mets and Mike Marshall of the Expos. 
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That’s starting at the top. 

Still, Lockman can depend on vet- 
eran Jack Aker as a starting point in 
shoring up his bullpen now that vet- 
erans Steve Hamilton and Tom Phoebus 
have departed. 

‘ Lockman, who accompanied his boss, 
Holland, to the World Series looking 
for a trade, said, “It surprised me how 
many of our players are in demand by 
other clubs. It makes you feel good.” 

Williams, the Cubs’ first $100,000 
player, made everyone in Wrigley Field 
feel good—with the exception of the 
opposing pitchers. During the season 
Williams, who owns the longevity rec- 
ord in N.L. with 1,117 games, was dis- 
cussing the batting title. 

“Tt’s something I’ve never done,” the 
soft-spoken Williams said. “I’d like to 
do it at least once.” 

Williams did it all right—and with 
authority. He topped the majors with 
a .888 average, picked up 122 RBI, 37 
home runs and 191 hits. 

These figures dash the theory that 


Williams and the Cubs are getting old. 
Williams is 34 and’ still going strong. 
And there was nothing creaking in the 
performance of Santo, who is 33. Santo 
backed up Williams with a .302 average, 
74 RBIs and 17 home runs. 

Cardenal, who stole 25 bases, had a 
similar year with a .291 average, 17 cir- 
cuits and 70 RBIs. As a team, the Cubs 
batted .257, fifth best in the league, and 
rifled 183 homers. 

The pitching staff rated out well 
also with a 3.22 ERA, which was fourth 
best in the N.L., and its 19 shutouts 
were second only to the Dodgers. 

That’s what pitchers like Jenkins and 
Pappas can do for a club. Jenkins came 
up with another 20-victory season at 
20-12 and was the workhorse of the 
staff with 289 innings pitched, runner- 
up in the league to Steve Carlton of 
the Phils. He also was right behind 
Carlton with 23 complete games and 
contributed five of the Cubs’ 19 shut- 
outs. 

Pappas, who has never had a 20- 


victory season going back to his days 
with the Orioles (when he was one of 
the famous Baby Birds), Reds and 
Braves, was a refreshing breeze in the 
Windy City. He seemed to find himself 
and was able to lean on all his expe- 
rience as he forged a 17-7 record with 
a 2.77 ERA, ranking him 10th in the 
N.L. 

Hooton had a no-hitter in his rookie 
season but Pappas had to wait 16 years 
before pitching a hitless game. Pappas, 
who pitched part of the season with 
back trouble, achieved his no-hitter 
Sept. 2 over the Padres and just missed 
pitching a perfect game. 

A couple of milestones also came 
Pappas’s way as he went over 3,000 
innings pitched in his career and won 
his 200th major league game. He also 
had a nine-game winning streak. 

Now Pappas has another goal for 
1973 and Lockman likes the idea. 
“Helping to get this club into a World 
Series, that’s my goal,” Pappas declared 
emphatically. | | 
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NEW YORK METS 


Only 
Human 
After 
All 


(FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) 
RUSTY STAUB, sidelined after 
appearing in 66 games, was 
the Mets’ leading hitter with a 
.293 average. TOM SEAVER 
posted a 21-12 won-lost record 
and piled up 249 strikeouts. 
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@ The Mets are no longer suspect. 

They proved themselves human after 
all while finishing in third place for 
the third consecutive season. After their 
miraculous championship in 1969 in the 
National League East, Shea Stadium 
fans thought their team could live on 
that reputation forever. 

Now they know differently because 
the Mets can’t seem to win more than 
83 games. They finished with that total 
for the past three seasons and have 
fallen into mediocrity. 

Injuries, especially to Rusty Staub, 
played the biggest role in the Mets fin- 
ishing 1344 lengths behind the Pirates. 
There were more pulled muscles around 
Shea Stadium than there were base 
hits, although Staub’s mishap was more 
intriguing. 

Staub came to the Mets from Mon- 
treal just before the start of the 
strike-delayed season as the slugging 
saviour that New York lacked. The 
trade, which sent Mike Jorgensen, Tim 
Foli and Ken Singleton North of the 
Border, was made on the same day that 
Gil Hodges was buried and that Yogi 
Berra was named to replace him as 
manager. 

While the announcement was _ ill- 
timed, the trade was not and Staub’s 
bat was one of the chief ingredients 
in the Mets’ fast start, a 21-7 record 
in May. But Staub was hit on the right 
hand the second week of June by 
George Stone and the Mets faded into 
oblivion without Rusty’s power and 
consistency. 

The Mets’ slide was as simple as 
that. But Staub’s injury wasn’t. 

It took weeks to detect a small broken 
bone, surgery followed, and Staub was 
through for the season after taking 
three swings of the bat on Aug. 15. 

The Mets made sure Stone wouldn’t 
hit Staub again and acquired him in a 
trade with Atlanta that also brought 
Felix Millan and sent Gary Gentry and 
Danny Frisella, a pair of right-handers, 
to the Braves. 

Injuries seemed to be | contagious 
around the Mets, with pulled leg mus- 
cles and back problems plaguing Cleon 
Jones, Jim Fregosi, Willie Mays, John 
Milner, Wayne Garrett, Jim Beauchamp, 
Dave Marshall and Ted Martinez. 

Staub led the Mets with a .293 aver- 
age, but played in only 66 games and 
had 88 RBI. Even out of |the lineup, 
he remained the RBI leaden for a long 
stretch until Jones came on with a total 
of 52, lowest by the club laader in the 
history of the Mets. | 

No one on the Mets, who had a .225 
team batting average, had! enough at- 
bats to even qualify for the batting title. 
Only one team in the majors had a 
lower average and that was Texas at 
WAYS 

One of the few healthy Mets was 
Ed Kranepool, who had a .269 average 


in 122 games, the most played by any 
player. He was a part-time performer 
most of the season and had to do a 
little complaining before getting to 
work with some regularity. 

The Mets were nowhere in sight in 
any of the N.L.’s offensive leaders and 
didn’t have one player with 100 hits. 
This was the first time that happened 
to a major league team going back to 
1900. The champion Pirates had nine 
hitters with 100 or more hits. 

Milner, 2 rookie who hammered his 
way on to the roster in spring train- 
ing, was the home run leader with 17 
on a team that produced only 105 cir- 
cuits. Six other teams in the league 
had higher home run totals. The pau- 
city of speed and the flood of injuries 
held the Mets to 41 stolen bases, lowest 
in the league. ' 

The pitching staff, held together by 
starters Tom Seaver and Jon Matlack 
and the late-inning heroics of Tug Mc- 
Graw, once was the pride of baseball. 
But the hurlers also have fallen back 
and are not as plentiful as in their 
golden year of 1969. ’ 

Seaver had troublesome periods with 
his legs and fast ball and had to put 
on a courageous finish for a 21-12 mark, 
getting three of the nine individual 
shutouts registered. His 21 victories 
were second highest in the league to 
Steve Carlton of the Phils and so were 
his 249 strikeouts. But his league-lead- 
ing BRA of 1971 of 1.76 spiraled to 
2.92 and his 21 complete games melted 
to 13. 

Matlack (15-10), N.L. Rookie of the 
Year, was superb, especially in helping 
the Mets hold a series edge over the 
Pirates, with a 2.32 ERA. He had four 
shutouts, one more than Seaver. He 
completed eight games. Jim McAndrew, 
after winning only two games in 1971 
and having little market value over the 
winter, also was a revelation once Berra 
started using him in the rotation. His 
deceptive fast ball and slider accounted 
for 11 victories and a 2.80 ERA. 

Jerry Koosman could rediscover the 
magic of 1969, but was questionable 
last season at 11-12, a 4.14 ERA and 
only one shutout. Ray Sadecki is valu- 
able in that he can both start and 
relieve. 

The Mets needed a replacement for 
Frisella and came up with righty re- 
liever Phil Hennigan in a trade with the 
Indians. Hennigan, 8-5 for the Tribe 
with a 2.69 ERA, teams with McGraw, 
who had 27 saves and an 8-6 mark. 

The bone chips in Jerry Grote’s right 
elbow that were kept secret for so long 
are now gone through surgery but 
Berra could come up shorthanded in 
catching. 

But Berra was shorthanded all 
through 1972 through miscellaneous in- 
juries. | 
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ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
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No 
Power, 
No 
Glory 


@ If Bing Devine, the St. Louis Car- 
dinals’ general manager, wants to cry 
in his beer over having traded Steve 
Carlton to the Phillies, owner Augie 
Busch can easily supply the suds. But 
the Cards’ front office would like to for- 
get about that trade for Rick Wise and 
concentrate on a more pressing prob- 
lem. 

The acute need of the Redbirds in 
digging themselves out of a fourth- 
place finish in the National League 
East is not a shovel. They need runs, 
an ingredient that was missing all too 
often as the Cards plummeted from a 
second-place contender to a weak also- 
ran. 

Devine is confident that Manager Red 
Schoendienst can straighten out the 
starting pitchers this year, as long as 
he has Bob Gibson as the cornerstone 
of his staff. And Diego Segui will play 
the same role in the bullpen. 

But the manufacture of runs has to 
be Schoendienst’s prime concern in at- 
tempting to bring the Redbirds back to 
the glory years of 1967-68 when pen- 
nants flew over Busch Stadium. 

While the team batting average was 
-260, second best to the champion Pi- 
rates, it didn’t reflect that way on the 
scoreboard. The Cards scored 171 fewer 
runs last season than they did while 
making a charge at the Pirates in 1971. 

That kind of deficit naturally heaped 
all kinds of pressure on a pitching staff 
that was worn thin. Gibson felt it with 
his dreadful start—nine straight losses 
—and he is the inspirational leader of 
the Redbirds. 

For the season, the Cards had only 
568 runs and the only teams in the 
league with lower productions were the 
Mets, Expos, Phillies: and Padres. Not 
very fast company. 

With the batting average and total 
hits—1,383— topped only by the Pirates, 
the dropoff in runs has to be attributed 
to lack of power and clutch hitting. 
The Cards had only 70 homers, lowest 
output in the league, and only Texas 
was worse off in all of the majors with 
56, 

By his own admission, Joe Torre is 
not a home run hitter, He proved his 
point by hitting only 11. Still he was 
runner-up on the club to Ted Simmons, 
who had 16 circuits. No one else was 
even close to double figures. 

Torre, known as “The Godfather” in 
the Cards’ clubhouse, turned in statis- 
tics that most players would envy with 
a .289 batting average, 157 hits and 81 
RBI. Still, these digits show a big 
ecomedown from 1971 when he was the 
leader with a .363 average, 230 hits and 
137 RBI. 

At the World Series, Torre’s name 


was bandied around in many of those 
proposed trades that never come off. 
But even if Devine didn’t appreciate 
Joe’s production last season, he needs 
every bit of firepower he can muster, 

If Torre were to leave, the Cards’ 
attack wouldn’t have much to show be- 
yond Lou Brock and Simmons, the 
switch-hitting catcher who might find 
himself at another position this year 
a la Johnny Bench of the Reds. 

Brock, the swiftest man in the ma- 
jors with a leading 63 stolen bases, was 
his old consistent self with a .311 aver- 
age that ranked seventh in the league. 
His 193 hits were second only to Pete 
Rose of the Reds, but only three of 
Brock’s safeties went out of the park 
and he had only 42 RBI. 

Matty Alou hit .314, but had only 31 
RBIs and was shuffied off to Oakland. 
In the outfield, where a team has to 
get a big RBI contribution, the Cards 
came up wanting and Jose Cruz suf- 
fered a six-week drought in run pro- 
duction. 

The lack of runs showed in that the 
Cardinals came from behind and won 
only seven times after trailing going 
into the seventh inning. Ties after six 
innings showed 11 victories, but on 13 
other occasions, in the same situation, 
the Redbirds went the wrong way. 

Cardinal fans—and there were 407,- 
777 fewer last season—saw their heroes 
drop 83 one-run decisions, while win- 
ning 28. Wise, who had a 16-16 mark, 
was the victim all too often. Of his 16 
losses, 12 came for lack of a run. 

With any kind of luck, and a little 
more cushion to work with, Wise can 
team with Gibson as solid starters. 
Gibson didn’t make the magic 20-win 
column, but was close enough at 19-11 
and finished strongly once he became 
untracked. 

Also, a sound Scipio Spinks, who was 
injured July 4, will add impact to the 
mound staff. Spinks had a 5-5 mark 
when he was injured. 

Reggie Cleveland will have to learn 
how to put the first and second halves 
of the season together without tailing 
off. Cleveland was 11-4 going into the 
All-Star Game break and then went 
into a tailspin, finishing at 14-15 while 
his ERA ballooned to 3.94. 

Segui was the darling of an unre- 
liable relief corps as he managed a 3-1 
record with nine saves. But the entire 
staff had only 13 saves for the season 
and this indicates Schoendienst will 
have to shore up his bullpen, Like 
Segui, Al Santorini liked his new sur- 
roundings in Busch Stadium and 
pitched strongly the second half of the 
season to finish at 8-11. 

But the pitchers need runs to win. @ 


JOE TORRE was “‘off form” last year with 157 hits, 81 RBIs. LOU BROCK batted .311 (193 hits) and led league with 63 stolen bases. 
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BILL STONEMAN was 12-14, one of his victories being a no-hitter against the Mets for second of his career. 


But Where 
Are The Hitters? 


MONTREAL EXPOS 


@ The Montreal Expos are no longer 
toddlers in the NL East and a little 
more consistency is expected from the 
first major league franchise granted 
outside the United States. Manager 
Gene Mauch’s intense desire to win 
simply isn’t enough. 

As the Expos settle down in their 
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new spring training base at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., they have one objective in 
mind: Get out of the fifth-place rut. 
That can only come if Mauch stabil- 
izes the pitching staff and gets the 
Expos moving upward again. A 71-90 
record had the Expos in fifth place in 
1971, some 25% games off the pace, 
and they duplicated that finish last sea- 
son with 70-86 figures that landed them 
261% games behind the leaders. 
That’s not a consistent climb up- 


ward; it’s standing still. Mauch knows 
that erratic pitching produced the situ- 
ation and hopes to get the mound staff 
untangled. 

Mauch, who is dead serious when he’s 
talking baseball, never backs away from 
an argument and would counter any 
rap against his pitching staff by throw- 
ing out names like Marshall, Torrez, 
Stoneman and Moore. He would con- 
veniently forget the disappointments 
incurred on him by Steve Renko and 


Carl Morton. Just mediocre seasons by 
that pair could haye propelled the 
Canadians past the Cardinals. 

Renko, a former Met, and Morton 
accounted for 25 victories in 1971 and 
fell off to a total of eight last season. 
Renko won only one of 11 decisions 
with a 5.20 ERA and Morton was 7-13. 

Renko’s 15-14 record and Morton’s 
10-18 mark of ’°71 combined with start- 
ers Bill Stoneman, Mike Torrez and 
Balor Moore, a rookie, would have put 
the Expos in the cluster chasing the 
Pirates. Add Mike Marshall, one of the 
premiere relievers in baseball, to back 
up these starters and the Expos are 
figured to climb in their fifth season 
of existence. 

Stoneman, though only 12-14, showed 
his mettle with his second no-hitter 
for the expansion franchise when he 
blanked the Mets, 7-0. When the Expos 
were only a few weeks old in 1969, 
Stoney tossed his first no-hitter against 
the Phillies. 

“Tt was just win No. 12 for the sea- 
son,’ Stoneman said after his second 
gem. “I’m ‘happier with this one be- 
cause I think I’m a better pitcher. I 
knew what I wanted to do this time, 
but things didn’t go exactly as I 
planned. I’m happy, too, because these 
fans are the best people in baseball.” 
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Official Major League neat Bet Bots 


Baseball Pennants 
Colorful, full size 12” x 30” 
pennant of your favorite major 
league basebal! team al! ready 
for you to hang in your room, 
All major league teams are avail- 
able, and they really look great 
in your family room, den or play- 
room. Specify team desired. 

No. 997 00.0.....1,00 per team 


your own Bat rack just 
like a major leaguer. 
Holds bats, balls and 
gloves in easy avail- 
ability and really looks 


oS 
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MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL CAP 

Here's a baseball cap in authentic 

major league colors and with your 

favorite team insignia all ready 4 
for you to proudly wear just as 
though you were on the bench 
getting ready to play, And, won't 
all your pals be jealous when they 
see you playing looking like a real 
major leaguer. Aj! teams avail- 
able except Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia and Kansas City. Specify 


team desired. 
No. 977 ...... ..1.98 per team 


No. 701 


| 
Now, you can have 


great in any room. ' 
And, won't mom and dad be proud of how 
neatly you “store your gear’ No more search. 
ing for your equipment, it's all ready at your 
fingertips. tt will sure make all your pats 
anxiods to have one also. 


Major League T-Shirt 
Here is an official major league T-shirt 
with ‘‘property of’’ any of your favorite 
teams’ name right on the front. Really 
looks great and feels great. Teams avail- 
able are the Pirates, Mets, Cubs, 
Dodgers, Giants, Oakland, Baltimore, 


desired (S, M or L 
No. 702 Adult Sizes 


Stoneman had a tendency to squander 
leads, which didn’t come that regularly 
with a team batting average of .256. 
So Stoneman’s goal for 1978 is to put 
a halt to losing in the ninth inning— 
a felony he committed five times last 
season while the Expos were standing 
still. 

Marshall couldn’t be expected to bail 
everyone out every time he brought his 
screwball out of the bullpen. As it was, 
Mike appeared in 65 games, had 14 
victories to go with his 18 saves and 
carved out a 1.78 ERA. 

For Marshall, who is working to- 
ward his doctorate in education at 
Michigan State, these figures earned 
him the title of “Expo of the Year” at 
Jarry Park, where attendance was 
down by 148,818. With the title went 
a $10,000 Cadillac El] Dorado and some 
pearl-handled plaudits from Mauch. 

“T haven’t been around as long as 
Casey Stengel,” Mauch said of Mar- 
shall, “but I’ve been around long 
enough to see maybe 15 or 20 of the 
best velief pitchers in baseball history. 
I truly believe that Marshall (pause). 
I know he is the best I have seen. I 
have never seen a pitcher excel in so 
many departments of the game.” 

Mauch hopes the rest of his pitchers 
excel this season, as much as Marshall 


Official Major League Pocket Watches 
Real major league pocket watch by 
Westclox with your favorite team 
insignia. Keeps excellent time and case 
is practically indestructible. Styled in 
official team color and insignia. Com- 
plete with miniature souvenir helmet 
key chain. All 24 teams available. 
coperesenec 6.98 per team 


Official 


Official 20" Super Size 
Baseball 


Intiatable 20~ baseball thal 
iS great fun to decorate or 


250 per team 


Autographed Major League 


Regular baseball autographed ‘'y ~: 
with the entire current roster /j 
of your favorite major league 4 
team. All 24 teams available. 
Great for showing off to all | 
rap pals. Srey team. 
0.602 .....,...3.98 


OFFICIAL 
TEAM EMBLEMS 
Official emblems of 
all the major league 
baseball teams in an 


corale — bumpers, 


and Torrez, who settled down and con- 
centrated on pitching, Torrez had the 
most victories on the club with a 16-12 
mark and a 3.88 ERA. He also taught 
the Expos how to shackle the once 
troublesome Phillies, beating the tail- 
enders three times for a 7-0 lifetime 
mark, 

“Give me two runs and I’ll fix that,” 
Torrez said when he joined the Expos. 
With Torrez’s impetus, the Expos won 
10 of 16 from the Phils. 

Moore (9-9) had three shutouts for 
his rookie season, second only to the 
four by Stoneman, and he figures prom- 
inently for 1973 along with John Stroh- 
mayer (1-2), Mike McAnally (6-15) 
and Tom Walker (2-2). 

The furor of Rusty Staub going to 
the Mets has waned and Mauch has 
the youthful trio of former Mets Tim 
Foli, his kind of ball player; Ken 
Singelton and Mike Jorgensen for his 
juggling act. Jorgy plays first base 
and outfield, the same as Ron Fairly, 
who refuses to grow old and hit .320 
for the last five weeks of the season 
to finish on top of the Expos with a 
.278 average. 

Mauch has platooning power through- 
out his roster and hopes to mix this 
versatility with consistency on his 
pitching staff. | 
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Major League Baseball 
Bobbing Head Doll 
The most adorable conversation 
piece any young fan can own, This 
jaunty bobbing head doll comes in 
a fascinating animal-like design? 
with the team color and design of 
your favorite major league baseball 
team. Looks really great bobbing 
on your dresser, and won't all the 
other kids be envious. All 24 teams 

available. Specify team desired. 
No. 904 0... 1.75 per team 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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stand | must be delighted or my money will 
be refunded 
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and handling. 
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Teams available are Philadel: bikes, plaques. any. 
petroit, Yankees, Cincinnatt, Montreal! srizvpee tates: Desgers,| thing. Sel'ol 7. six | Address 
¥ * ize | Tikers. Astros. Reds, ni “ 
and White Sox. Specify team and Sze) Ha Maia | BEAM? | city & State 
* u eam desi ol 
Youth Des _..... 1.98 per team | No. a1 1.00 per team 69¢ per team 
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PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 


Carlton... 
and Not much Else 


Balls Up To 20 FT. 
A great aid to any youngster in practicing 
hitting. Really improves your eye. Comes with 
8 plastic balls plus fold away plastic bat over 
25” long, Automatically ‘‘pitches'’ ball as far 
as 20 ft. Adjusts for height and speed. Great 
as an ious Only $5.95 -- 45¢ ship- 
ping charges, Full Money Back Guarantee. Send 
cash, check or money order, or order C.0.D. 
($1 dep.) to Royal Advertising Corp. 

Dept. 1302 Lynbrook, N.Y, 11563 


N.Y, State Residents add state and local sales tax) 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
CARD LOCKER ov a8 


Collect a whole set 
of baseball cards of 
——_-= all major league 
fig teams and players 
a and store them in 
your own card 
locker. There are 
separate compart- 
ments for each 
league and separate 
sections for all 24 
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14/"x81/2""'x4"", 
A Complete with lock 
and easy to assemble 
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MAJOR LEAGUE 
BASEBALL HELMET 
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ALL MAJOR LEAGUE 
TEAMS AVAILABLE 


Exact souvenior baseball helmet of all major 
league baseball teams. Injection molded of 
shatterproof plastic with authentic team colors 
and insignia, these baseball helmets will really 
make you feel like a major leaguer. Looks sharp 
—feels sharp. One size fits all head sizes. All 
major league teams available. Specify team or 
teams desired, only $1.98 plus 35¢ shipping 
charges per team. Full money back guarantee if 
not delighted. 


ROYAL ADVERTISING CORP. 
Dept. 1300 Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563 
(N.Y. State residents add State and Local Tax) 


STEVE CARLTON, 27-10 for the last-place Phils, was chosen the league's top pitcher. 
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@ Without Steve Carlton, the Phillies 
would have fallen through the bottom 
of the National League Hast standings. 
Look past the brilliant lefthander who 
won 27 games last season and the Phil- 
lies’ quest for respectability seems im- 
possible. 

Carlton, who should have been given 
half the franchise to sign, was the 
franchise in Philadelphia in 1972 when 
the Phils limped to the second worst 
percentage in major league baseball 
with a 59-97 log, The .378 mark, which 
placed the Phillies 8742 games behind 
the champion Pirates, would have 
dipped so deeply without Carlton that 
Philadelphia would he a disaster area. 

Veterans Stadium, that modern edifice 
that has hyped up attendance figures, 
would have been in jeopardy of being 
torn down. But Carlton, who came in a 
late trade with the Cardinals for Rick 
Wise, saved the day and gives the 
Phillies a chance to redeem and repent 
in 1973. 

Danny Ozark, the former Dodger 
coach, starts his major league man- 
agerial career with only one way to go 
and knows that every day won't be Blue 
Monday through the long summer as 
long as he has Carlton. 

The sensational southpaw kept the 
Phillies afloat after the usual move of 
firing the manager in mid-season failed 
to make any noticeable improvement. 
Frank Lucchesi did everything possible 
in attempting to put a bizarre jig-saw 
puzzle together, even though he knew 
there were pieces missing when he 
started. 

Lucchesi was “rewarded” for his long 
loyalty to the Phils with a pink slip 
in July and general manager Paul 
Owens stepped into uniform wearing 
two hats—with an Excedrin headache 
under both. Then Ozark was brought 
in last fall to share the “joy” in what 
Pete Rose of the Reds calls “the Hast 
Germany of baseball.” 

Ozark supposedly has a free rein in 
trying to tie up the many loose ends, 
except for one area. Carlton became a 
unanimous choice for the N.L.’s Cy 
Young Award by working every fourth 
day, and that diet won't change. 

“Working every fourth day made a 
tremendous difference,” explained Carl- 
ton, whose publie relations rivaled a 
statesman’s through a 15-game winning 
streak. “I was able to prepare myself 
physically and mentally for my as- 
signments.” 

After being abruptly dispatched by 
the Cards, the redoubtable Carlton had 
an opportunity—and made the most of 
it. “I got to work every fourth day for 
the first time in my career,” he said. 
“When I was with the Cardinals, every- 
thing revolved around Bob Gibson and 
Bob likes to work every fifth day. I 


can’t blame them, He was the ace of 
the staff. He had proven himself. What 
was right for him was right for the 
Cards.” 

Now Carlton holds that royal posi- 
tion with the Phils after leading the 
league in strikeouts (310), games 
started (40), innings pitched (346), 
complete games (80) and BRA (1.98). 
Through his seintillating 27-10 record, 
Carlton had eight shutouts, second in 
the league to the Dodgers’ Don Sutton, 
mi the rest of the staff compiled only 

ve, 

The Phillies didn’t have one winning 
pitcher beyond Carlton, with the closest 
mark being. 7-7 by Darrell Brandon. 
That’s why Owens, the general man- 
ager, went to work to help his ace. 

Owens picked up four piteliers from 
the Milwaukee Brewers in exchange for 
Don Money, Billy Champion (who suf- 
fered the ignominy of an 11-game los- 
ing streak) and minor league infielder 
John Vukovich, Jim Lonborg, the 1967 
Cy Young Award winner when he was 
with Boston, and Ken Brett came to 
the Phils as starters and Owens also 
acquired relievers Ken Sanders and 
Earl Stephenson. Only Lonborg, with 
a 14-12 log and 2.83 ERA, had a win- 
ning record last season. 

“We had to improve our pitching,” 
Owens said. “Now we're halfway home. 
We had to come up with No. 2 and 3 
pitchers to back up Steve. This solidi- 
fies our staff and gives us maneuver- 
ability.” 

Ozark will be maneuvering minus 
the 15 home runs and 52 RBI that 
Money produced and the king-sized 
poser of discovering the power lost by 
Willie Montanez last season. Montanez 
dropped from 30 to 18 in home runs, 
.255 to .247 in average and 99 to 64 
in RBI. 

Injuries halted Deron Johnson from 
repeating his outstanding 1971 season 
when he had 34 circuits and 95 RBI. 
Johnson, who hit a meager .213, sagged 
to nine homers and 31 RBI. 

The Phils had six home runs in 
Carlton’s 27th victory over the Cubs, 
but that display of power was rare. 
The museular Greg Luzinski, who got 
off to a fast start, eventually levelled 
off and finished with a .281 average 
with 18 home runs and 68 RBI to lead 
the club. He also had 33 doubles. 

Carlton, a real believer in the power 
of positive thinking, brought ont the 
fans and the best in his teammates 
when he was pitching, but Luzinski did- 
n't have this cooperation in trying to 
produce power. Larry Bowa, who led 
the N.L. with 13 triples, had 17 stolen 
bases, but no one was close to him in 
thefts. 

Before the season is oyer, Ozark may 
want to head for the mountains. a 
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DICK ALLEN 


A 


any such play that Allen had made. 

Rich Morales was the judge who pre- 
sided over the laying of the egg upon 
a guilty player, and he was asked why 
Allen had received it. 

“We thought he might never earn it,” 
the infielder explained, “so we gave it to 
him on general principles.” 

Allen wasn't perfect the entire season 


—he struck out here and there and he 
made an occasional error—but in play- 
ing for his fourth team in four seasons 
he earned the zealous applause of the 
suddenly revived and excited fans and 
the sincere appreciation and admiration 
of his teammates. In other words, he 
didn’t lay any eggs, but he did give a 
season-long performance that should 
bring him a sackful of gold, perhaps 
more than $150,000 worth. 

The performance, statistically, consist- 
ed of 37 home runs and 113 runs batted 
in, both of which led the American 
League, plus a .308 batting average, 
which was third best in the league. And 
for being primarily responsible for keep- 
ing the White Sox in the Western Division 
race until the waning days of the season 
(they were in first place as late as Aug. 
28), Allen was named the league’s Most 
Valuable Player by an overwhelming vote. 

As impressive as his figures were, 
though (he also scored 90 runs, socked 
28 doubles and stole 19 bases as well 
as finishing with only seven errors for 
a league-best .995 fielding average at 
first base) perhaps the most significant 
statisic was 148. 

That's the number of games he played, 
and they represent the first 148 games 
Chicago played. In other words, he had 
played in every one of his team’s games 
until Manager Chuck Tanner told him 
to end his season six games early be- 
cause of a sore knee. 

Unlike his baseball past, there were 
last season no missed buses, no missed 
planes, no late arrivals at ball parks, no 
suspensions, no fights with teammates, 
no squabbles with managers—nothing but 
brilliant, clutch baseball day after day. 

After wandering in baseball’s friend- 
less desert for eight years, Dick (or Rich 
or Richie or Richard or Sam, whatever 
you prefer) Allen had found a home. 

It wasn't as if Cinderella's fairy god- 
mother had stumbled upon Allen and 
turned his stormy and controversial ex- 
istence into a serene and happy one. In 
being traded for the third time in two 
years, Allen landed in a home where the 
father was Chuck Tanner—and he was 
a permissive father at that. 

Managing in the majors for only his 
second season, Tanner was found to be 
an unusual baseball boss in that he dis- 
dained strict disciplinarian type rules. 
This is where the men who previously 
tried to manage Allen ran into difficul- 
ties. They tried to make the nonconform- 
ing slugger play the game by their rules, 
but those rules sometimes didn't fit Al- 
len's pattern of behavior. 

For instance, Allen frequently doesn't 
like to take batting practice; some of 
his managers believed he should. Bat- 
ting practice, however, isn’t necessarily 
part of Tanner’s religion. _ 

“| have no set time for the players to 
be at the park,” Tanner explains. ‘‘And 
| don’t insist my players take batting 
practice. I've always had this with all my 
players. Batting practice doesn’t do the 
job for you in a game. if you can hit 
in a game and help win games, that's 
what counts.” 

What Tanner leaves unsaid, of course, 
is that if a player isn't taking batting 
practice and he is hitting .220, he better 


change his thinking mighty fast. But Al- 
len never had that problem. Allen; in 
fact, has no problems with Tanner, not 
only because of the type of manager he 
is but also because of their longtime 
acquaintance. 

Although Tanner, at 43, is 12 years 
older than Allen, they are from neigh- 
boring towns in western Pennsylvania 
and have known each other since Dick 
was a youngster. This relationship played 
no small part in Tanner’s ability to man- 
age Allen and gain his respect. 

“In Philadelphia,’ Allen says, recalling 
his first six dreadful years in the majors, 
“| did some things that were written 
about but | did them because all | wanted 
was to get out. Heil, | wouldn’t think 
of doing those things here. I've known 
Chuck Tanner for a long time. If | did 
anything bad, if would reflect on him 
and I'd have to live with it.” 

However much he liked Tanner, though, 
Allen didn't let that influence him to ac- 
cept a lower salary than what he wanted 
and report to training camp on time last 
spring. In fact, in what some people 
regarded as a typical Allen move, he 
arrived in Sarasota, Fla., the day the 
player representatives voted to strike and 
he signed a contract for a reported 
$125,000 the day the strike began. 

But even without spring training, Allen 
Started hitting as soon as the season 
began and he never let up. Perhaps 
that feat as much as anything won 
his new teammates to him. In fact, he 
won them over so securely that they 
acknowledged him as their leader be- 
fore the season was two months old. 

“The other players look up to him,” 
Tanner says. “They look at him in awe 
and admire him. The pitchers and the 
hitters go to him and he helps them. He 
talks to our young pitchers and he gives 
them a little word here and there and 
it helps. We have a lot of young guys and 
they relate to him.” 

Allen scoffs at the idea that he is the 
team leader, but when pressed, he re- 
lates a couple of stories which offer a 
telling glimpse of exactly what his man- 
ager means. 

“One night | was on first and another 
guy was On second and Bill Melton was 
at bat,” recalls the man with the bushy 
sideburns and the mustache that curls 
around the sides of his mouth. “The guy 
on second steals third and is out, | 
naturally have to go to second, and that 
leaves first base open. 

“After the game, the other guy asked 
me if that was a bad play, and | said, 
‘Yeah, you got to let Melton swing the 
bat. You can’t let the other team pitch 
to him with an open base.’ ”’ 

Then there are his little words to the 


pitchers. 
“Hell, I've never thrown a ball in my 
life,” he explains. “! just remind them 


of game situations. Like one night there 
was a man on first and our pitcher kept 
throwing over to keep him close to the 
bag. Meanwhile, he also threw two balls 
to the batter. | just went over to him 
and said, ‘You take care of the batter 
and let the catcher take care of the 
runner.’ * 

But Allen’s actions speak even louder 
than his words, and his actions resemble 


the moves Frank Robinson frequently 
made in turning a good Baltimore team 
into a great one. 

In one game against the Yankees, for 
example, Allen averted a sure out in a 
rundown between third and home by 
diving back into third safely after put- 
ting a fake and a move on Hal Lanier 
(who had the ball) that would've made 
Julius Erving envious. Then two innings 
later, in the eighth, with Chicago lead- 
ing 4-1, he slid so hard into Gene Mi- 
chael at second base that he broke up 
a double play just before Melton hom- 
ered. 

Plays such as those do not go un- 
noticed by the other Chicago players. 
Neither do the other things he does. 

“He’s a very positive influence on the 
club,” outfielder Rick Reichardt said at 
one point last season. “It's not just his 
hitting. He’s probably the best baserunner 
on the club. He doesn’t make mistakes. 
He's never down, He always points for 
the positive effort as far as winning is 
concerned. He helps out when another 
guy is down. 

“His composure is such that it lends 
itself to confidence. He’s completely in 
contro! of himself at all times. If an 
umpire makes a bad call or if he strikes 
out in a clutch situation, he doesn't lose 
his composure. That represents a mature 
frame of mind.” 

Reichardt, one of the game’s most 
articulate and intelligent players, admit- 
ted that he wondered about Allen's repu- 
tation when he first heard about the 
trade that brought the first baseman from 
the Los Angeles Dodgers for pitcher 
Tommy John and infielder Steve Huntz. 

“| tried to be very open minded about 
him,” Reichardt related. “As far as ac- 
cepting him as a human being, | was 
not without my prejudices. But after 
meeting him, | was surprised to find out 
how great a guy he is. He’s been terrific 
to everyone on the club,” 

Allen, however, doesn’t pretend that 
it was he who unilaterally changed his 
attitude toward baseball in general and 
his teammates in particular. The environ- 
ment, he notes, has a lot to do with his 
attitude. 

“| feel more a part of this team than 
any other place I've been,’’ he says. 
“There's a different feeling around here. 
In Philadelphia, you play your heart out 
and if you come up a loser, they really 
give it to you. Here the people make 
up excuses for you if you lose. They 
say things like, ‘When the weather is 
better, the team will be better.’ 

“There's a different feeling around the 
clubhouse, too. You could tell if you sat 
around here for just 20 minutes. The 
guys here are a lot easier to talk to with- 
out them getting mad or offended. Base- 
ball is on everyone’s mind here. 

“With the Dodgers, one guy is pur- 
suing an acting career, another is book- 
ing shows in Vegas, another is speaking 
to fan clubs, another is talking about 
drugs. Everybody's mind is somewhere 
else.” 

Although he batted .295, hit 23 homers 
and drove in 90 runs for Los Angeles in 
4971, the Dodgers traded Allen to Chi- 
cago supposedly because he didn't fit 
the Dodger image, that is, he wasn’t the 
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type of player who would give his all 
for the Dodgers making appearances off 
the field as he would on, 

But the only appearance the White 
Sox and their fans care about is the one 
he makes in the batter’s box and at first 
base. While the trade wasn't popular at 
first—letters and phone calls ran pre- 
dominantly—and derisively—against Allen 
and his reputation—the fans quickly 
changed their minds and wound up solid- 
ly on Allen's side. 

They cheered him every chance they 
got‘and whenever he came through with 
a particularly key hit (such as a pinch- 
hit, three-run homer off Sparky Lyle in 
the ninth inning that gave the Sox a 5-4 
victory over the Yankees on June 4 after 
Allen had sat out his first innings of the 
season), they stood as one and show- 
ered him with a jubilant ovation. 

Allen’s presence was primarily re- 
sponsible for the dramatic increase in 
White Sox attendance, which was up a 
remarkable 56 per cent from 1971— 
758,592 (for the same number of dates 
the strike limited Chicago to in 1972) to 
1,184,118. Another example of the super- 
star's popularity was that during the sea- 
son, the team’s public relations depart- 
ment changed the cover of the team’s 
media guide (which also was available 
to fans for 50 cents), On the original 
cover were pictures of Tanner, Melton, 
Wilbur Wood and Bee Bee Richard. On 
the new cover there was just one pic- 
ture—of Dick Allen. 
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4ll 24 Teams and 34 Stars Available 


Here is a handsome, full color painting 
of all 24 major league teams and 34 of 
your favorite stars, excitingly reproduced 
in a large 24" x 36” size per star and 23” 
x 29" per team, suitable for hanging on any wall. These 
exciting souvenirs are done in official team colors and are 
reproductions of action shots showing your favorite team 
or star in real life action poses. A popular gift and collectors 
item for the den, family room, bedroom or TV room. All 24 
teams are available and the following 34 stars: 
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Upon reflection, the year Allen had in 
Chicago was just short of miraculous— 
not that he hit so well but that he and 
the manager and his teammates and the 
fans all hit it off and functioned on the 
same wave length. The question, of 
course, is will it all last? 

Once he escaped from Philadelphia, 
Allen appeared to spend a peaceful year 
in St. Louis but then was traded to Los 
Angeles. Nothing of any consequence 
seemed to happen in Los Angeles either, 
yet he was sent away from there, too. 
But Chicago seems to be different and 
Allen seems to be different, too. 

“I'm older,” says the slugger who is 
considered one of the most feared hit- 
ters in the majors. “I tried the other way 
and it didn't work. So now I'm trying 
something else.” 

There's another factor to consider. 
Allen says all the trades don't bother him, 
but they do affect his children. 

“They keep having to move from school 
to school and it’s tough to make friends,” 
he says. “My son will bring a note home 
from his teacher about him misbehaving 
or something. Gan you blame it on him 
or me?” 

No one blamed anything on Allen last 
season, and as far as Chuck Tanner is 
concerned, the situation can provide the 
same pleasant experience this year and 
for several years to come. 

“He's the nicest guy you’d want to 
meet in baseball,” the manager says. 
And also one of the best. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THIS COUPON BEFORE? 


It has helped to start many men and women on the 


road to higher pay. Just looking at it won’t get 


you anything... but putting it in the mail 


may change your whole future! 


The LaSalle coupon is one of the 
most often-seen coupons in America. 
To many of those who have already 
mailed it, it has proved a first step 
to opportunity and good fortune. 
Isn’t it time that you sent it on its 
way — and set in motion a practical 
program for your own success? 


Right now, ambitious men and women in many walks 
of life are preparing for new careers with the help of 
LaSalle spare-time training. If your goals are bigger 
pay and more frequent promotion, you owe it to your- 
self to find out without delay, what LaSalle home 
study can do for you. 


LaSalle offers you many choices. Regardless of your 
previous experience, your choice of study is wide. 
LaSalle gives you modern, comprehensive instruction 
in many well-paid, fast-growing fields where there is 


a continuing demand for trained personnel. 


You learn at home; lessons come to you by mail. You 
are a class of one; you choose your own study hours, 
set your own pace. 


For more than sixty years, LaSalle has been a 
leader in home study. It has a large staff of experi- 
enced instructors. That is why your training is in 
good hands; why a LaSalle diploma is a respected 
credential. The cost of training is low. 


You should act now. The broadened opportunities 
resulting from LaSalle home study may make a big 
difference in your future. One student reports: “I 
received a $2,000 yearly increase since enrollment with 
LaSalle. My regret is that I didn’t enroll before.” 
Many letters like this come to LaSalle. Why not get 
full information right now on the field that interests 
you? Mail the coupon to LaSalle, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605, 
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Let us send you, for the token 
price of only $1 each, three books 
that have served as cornerstones in 
many a fine home library. 


The complete works of 


Shakespeare 
This beautiful 1300-page vol- 


ume contains every word Shakespeare 
ever wrote. All 37 of his comedies, 
tragedies, and historical dramas in- 
cluding Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
Macbeth, etc. Also all of his poems 


and sonnets. 


The works of Kipling 


Actually eight books in one. A 
complete novel and 139 stories, bal- 
lads and verses loved the world over, 
including Mandalay, Gunga Din, The 
Phantom Rickshaw, etc. 


The works of De Maupassant 


128 matchless tales by the ac- 
knowledged master of the short story. 
Every story complete and unexpur- 
gated: The Diamond Necklace, A 
Piece of String, The Will, etc. 

Each volume is clothed in a 
handsomely-tooled binding of an- 
tique ecru with both the elegant look 
and feel of leather. 

You will enjoy reading these 
books, just as millions before you 
have. Your friends will admire them, 
perhaps even envy you for owning 
them. And your children will gain a 
real advantage with books like these 
always close at hand. 

We offer you three books of 
this calibre for only $1 each to intro- 
duce you to our new Golden Giants 
Series. We think you will be im- 
pressed. And we hope you will want 
to. own others in the Series, as they 
become available, including: 

Hugo. 36 complete works in- 
cluding Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
A Woman of the Streets, The Souls. 


Wiekh ol 

Stevenson. 39 novels, stories, 
poems. Treasure Island, Dr.. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, Kidnaped, etc. 

Doyle. All the best of Sherlock 
Holmes—The Sign of The Four, Red- 
Headed League, plus other works, 

Poe. 91 works: Annabel Lee, 
The Raven, The Gold Bug, Murders 
in the Rue Morgue, etc. 

The full series will also in- 
clude the works of Cellini, Wilde, 
Ibsen, Browning, Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Dostoevsky, Byron and many 
others. 

Normally, you would expect to 
pay $10 each or more for deluxe edi- 
tions of books like these. But our di- 
rect-to-the-public method of book dis- 
tribution (which we have specialized 
in for over 30 years) lets us make 
these volumes available for only 
$4.89 each, plus a few cents mailing. 

Send no money now. Simply 
mail coupon to get your first three vol- 


letty $14.67 Now only $1 each. 


umes for only $1 each, plus mailing, 
and to reserve the privilege of exam- 
ining future volumes as they come 
from the press. 


You will receive advance de- 


scription of all upcoming volumes. 
You may reject any book before or 
after you receive it. And you may 
cancel your reservation any time you 
wish. 


Black’s Readers Service, Ros- 


lyn, New York 11576. 


ROSLYN, NEW YORK 11576 


Please reserve for me the beautiful volumes in the new 
Golden Giants Series. For no money in advance, send me 
the first 3 now: SHAKESPEARE, KIPLING and DE MAUPAS- 
sant. A week after delivery, I will either return them and 
owe nothing, or keep them for $1 each, plus mailing. 

Then, as they are printed, I will receive additional 
volumes on approval, for $4.89 each, plus mailing. I will 
get advance descriptions of future books. I may reject any 
book before or after delivery. And I may cancel my reser- 
vation any time. (Books shipped in u.s.a. only.) 
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